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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——>—_—_ 
HE funeral of the Duke of Clarence on Wednesday at 
Windsor was a stately but quiet ceremony, the Queen 
being reluctantly persuaded, by advisers who deserve the thanks 
of the community, to abstain from attending. The body was 
carried from Sandringham to the parish church, where a 
memorial service was performed, attended, among others, by all 
the Princesses,and wasthen carried on agun-carriageto Wolfer- 
ton, ina procession headed by the Prince of Wales. Thence it 
was conveyed by railway to Windsor Station, and thence, again, 
im procession to St. George’s Chapel, where the final ceremony 
was performed. This was attended by all the English Princes, 
by representatives of all the Royal families connected with the 
Duke—thus including the German and Russian, but excluding 
the Austrian—and by a numerous group of dignitaries of the 
realm, which did not, however, include Lord Salisbury, who 
was confined at home with a cold. No ladies were present, 
as the funeral was military; but Prince George, in spite of 
his recent illness, walked by his father’s side. The Burial 
Service was read by the Bishop of Rochester, and the scene is 
described as one of the most striking solemnity. In London, 
the suspension of business after 2 o’clock was almost universal, 
nearly all the places of public amusement were closed, and St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, where memorial services were 
held, were thronged beyond all precedent. It is noted that in 
all the crowds no one smoked. A similar cessation of business 
and similar memorial services marked the day in all the 
capitals of the Empire, and from its most distant points—that 
is, from every corner of the world—the rain of telegrams of 
condolence has been incessant. The entire British people, in 
fact, deeply pities the bereaved. 


The Lord Mayor has invited all who took a leading part in 
collecting presents for the Royal wedding, which was to have 
come off on February 27th, to meet and discuss whatis to be done 
with the money. A variety of suggestions have been offered, 
one, which seems to us dictated by singularly bad taste, being 
that the subscriptions should be collected into one sum to 
form a “ dower” or “ provision ” for the Princess May. One 
would think the ill-fated lady had brought an action against 
Providence for breach of promise. She would reject the 
money; and the other suggestions, which are, mainly, to 
“found ” something or other of the charitable sort in honour 
of the Prince, will not command more general approbation. 
Let anything be founded that is wanted; but the eager- 
ness of the charitable to steal money for charities they 


approve does not illustrate the rigidity of their principles. The 
subscriptions ought to be returned to the donors, if that be 
possible, or, if it is not, should be employed in any memorial of 
the Prince which the Princess May, acting as far as possible on 
her own judgment, and without a quantity of “advice” which 
means pressure, thinks most fitting. She was intended to havea 
sentimental and joyous pleasure out of the money; let her 
have the sentimental and sad one which alone she can now 
enjoy. 

Cardinal Manning, with his semi-Socialist leanings, had 
evidently created for himself much popularity in London. 
His funeral on Thursday was marked not only by the utmost 
pomp of ecclesiastical ceremonial which his Church can in this 
country command, but by a great outburst of public feeling, 
especiallyamong the poor. Sixteen mitred Bishops were present 
in the Brompton Oratory, besides a long roll of lay digni- 
taries, and the procession to the Catholic cemetery beyond 
Kensal Green included a hundred carriages; but all along the 
route of four miles, the crowds stood so thick as to be hardly 
manageable by a strong body of police. It is doubtful if such 
a concourse has ever been collected by any recent faneral in 
London, and throughout the crowds betrayed a strong feeling 
of admiration and sympathy. The Cardinal had, in fact, come 
to be regarded as a lofty figure on the side of the poor, who, 
for some reason not easy to explain, in England never 
display, as regards Catholic ecclesiastical pomp, the jealousy 
and derision which Protestant ecclesiastical pomp so frequently 
excites. Even the Nonconformist clergy bear the high and 
peculiarly visible social pretensions of a Roman Cardinal 
without taunting him with the contrast between his bearing 
and that of the Apostles. Display is, in fact, accepted in 
Catholic dignitaries as part of the usage of their Church, 
and there is less annoyance felt at their assumptions than in 
many nominally Catholic countries. We suppose the reason 
is, that they are not “established;” but if so, our Noncon- 
formist friends may doubt whether Disestablishment would 
have quite the social effect on the Anglican Church which 
they anticipate. 


Death, though not this time through his new weapon the 
influenza, has seized another notable victim. This is Professor 
John Couch Adams, Lowndean Professor of Astronomy at 
Cambridge, who in 1845, forty-six years ago, discovered by 
purely mathematical reasoning the planet Neptune. He 
deduced from the perturbations of Uranus, not only that 
such a planet must exist, but where it must be; and he 
was right,—probably the greatest single feat ever accom- 
plished by inductive reasoning. The recognition of his 
discovery was delayed through some correspondence with 
the Astronomer-Royal for nearly a year, and in the interval 
the French mathematician Leverrier mastered the same 
problem, and anticipated the Englishman in proclaiming his 
discovery. The Royal Astronomical Society, after a careful 
investigation of the facts, in 1848 bestowed its gold medal 
upon both. Professor Adams also settled the orbit of the 
swarm of shooting-stars which is known to astronomers as 
the Leonids, and recurs every thirty-three years. Professor 
Adams, though considered by those who knew as one of the 
glories of England, was utterly unknown, even by name, to 
the mass of Englishmen, and lived a retired life in Cambridge, 
occupied with studies in recondite mathematics. 


On Wednesday, a letter from Mr. Gladstone to the Home- 
rule candidate at Rossendale was communicated to the Press. 
The letter begins by expressing the writer’s deep interest in 
Mr. Maden’s invitation to Rossendale “to concur with the 
large majority of other British constituencies by returning 
you, a Liberal, to Parliament.” That is rather a big blunder 





to begin with. Mr. Gladstone has apparently forgotten that 
the large majority of British constituencies are Unionist, and 
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that even the eighty-six Parnellites are not enough to reduce 
this majority much below a hundred. Mr. Gladstone next 
asserts that Lord Hartington pledged himself to “the large 
introduction into Irish government of the representative 
principle, and a fundamental reform in the system of adminis- 
tration known and hated by Ireland under the name of Dublin 
Castle.” “Nearly six years,” he continues, “have since 
elapsed, but not a single step has been taken towards the 
redemption of either of these pledges; but instead of such 
fulfilment, Ireland has for the first time been placed under a 
law of perpetual coercion, and the credit of the Exchequer has 
been pledged to act, to the extent of a hundred millions, for 
the purchase of Irish estates.” Mr. Gladstone of course 
ignores the fact that the so-called perpetual coercion has 
practically ceased, that when it was in operation, it was only 
coercion of the kind which is applied every day in London 
and Glasgow, and that he himself was anxious to burden the 
Exchequer to a far larger extent, and at the same time to 
throw away the chief security for the repayment of the money. 


Lastly, Mr. Gladstone asserts that Rossendale is being in- 
vited “to the systematic support of a Tory Government which 
founds its chief claim to favour on its having done more than 
any other Tory Government to alienate the Irish from the 
British people, and to dishononr the names of law and order 
by making them a pretext for trampling on liberty, for pro- 
moting the interests of the landed class, and for undermining 
the Union, while professing to maintain it.” We should like 
to see Mr. Gladstone’s instances of “ trampling upon liberty.” 
Is this his description of the pressure put upon the Parnellite 
voters by the Anti-Parnellite Party? Or does he refer to the 
action of the police in preventing the Irish factions tearing 
each other in pieces? Does he, again, call the Land Act of 1887, 
which allowed even leaseholders of ninety-nine years to get 
their contracts broken and new rents fixed, which still further 
reduced the judicial rents, and which in small holdings prac- 
tically took away the power of eviction for non-payment of 
rent, “ promoting the interests of the landlord”? The“ distant 
quarter ”—St. Raphael—from which Mr. Gladstone says he 
writes, has not added to his clearness of vision. 








The unwarrantable statements in Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
have stirred the Duke of Devonshire out of his momentary 
seclusion. In his usual calmly dignified style, the Duke, in a 
letter to the Times published on Thursday, points out that in 
1886 he was in no position to make promises, and made none, 
having merely admitted “ the existence in Ireland of a desire, 
recognised by the Liberal Party as reasonable within certain 
limits, for a larger share of control by the Irish people over 
their own affairs.” He said nothing about either the repre- 
sentative principle or Dublin Castle. As to coercion, if, as 
Mr. Gladstone anticipates, the electors decide in his favour, a 
comparison between Unionist and Liberal methods of govern- 
ment can easily be made. “ And I suggest, as periods for com- 
parison which Mr. Gladstone might select, the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in 1881; the resignation of Mr. Forster, fol- 
lowed by the Phenix Park assassinations, in 1882; the conclu- 
sion of Lord Spencer’s and Sir G. Trevelyan’s administration in 
1885, when they had found it necessary to demand the renewal 
of some of the provisions of the Crimes Act; or the brief 
administration of Mr. Morley and the Belfast riots of 1886.” 
The plain truth is, that Ireland has rarely been so leniently or 
so quietly governed as under the so-called Coercion Act, 
which, in fact, created there the London system of punishing 
certain offences through skilled Stipendiaries. 


On Wednesday, the Times’ correspondent in Tangier tele- 
graphed that he had seen the British Minister, Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith, who had informed him that “the tribes have 
quietly dispersed to their homes, awaiting orders from the 
Sultan for the deposition of the Governor.” Later telegrams 
declare the deposition to be already accomplished; and the 
difficulties in Tangier may, for the time at any rate, be con- 
sidered over. That this is so, is a matter for congratulation, 
for itis clear that the French were becoming uneasy; and 
if it had been necessary to protect the European residents, 
serious complications might have arisen. For example, the 
République Francaise, writing on Tuesday in regard to a 
statement made in the Chamber by M. Ribot to the effect 
that French sailors would be landed if the crews of other 
countries set foot on land, used something like the language 


a 
of menace :—“ It is good that Great Britain should know that 
even if we are alone, we shall oppose with all our strength what 
would be the last humiliation for Europe. If the bluejackets 
take a fancy to sleeping at Tangier, they will have bed-fellows” 
We have referred elsewhere to the essentially explosive 
nature of the Morocco Question, and will only note here that 
the extreme suspicion of the French is not the least unpleasant 
feature of the problem. 


The practice of libelling politicians has received a check in 
France. The Intransigeant, the organ of the Boulangists and the 
Reds, has recently declared war on M. Constans, the Minister 
of the Interior, and has libelled him furiously, in attacks 
which include even his domestic relations. M. Laur 
the Boulangist, to take advantage of this attack, rose in 
the Chamber on Tuesday, and asked what the Government 
intended to do about the accusations, whereupon M. de Frey. 
cinet replied with some heat that it scorned to do anything, 
M. Laur retorted that, in that case, if the Chamber upheld the 
Cabinet’s decision, it sacrificed one of its liberties in order to 
protect a Minister pronounced infamous by opinion, and then, 
without attempting to prove his charge, descended from the 
tribune. M. Constans, who had previously discussed the whole 
affair with M. de Freycinet, met him, as he descended, with 
two sharp blows in the face, and was proceeding to kick him 
when the Deputies interfered. M. Constans retired, but 
speedily returned to apologise to the Chamber, and ask it to 
pardon the excitement of a man who in seventeen years 
had never once been called to order, but who had been 
over-excited by unendurable insult. The Chamber entirely 
supported M. Constans, voting the “previous question” by 338 
to 44; and the public agrees with the Chamber, even approving 
M. Constans’ decision, when challenged, to refuse to meet M, 
Laur. It is asserted that the Government will now prosecute the 
Intransigeant, and perhaps even modify the law of libel. M, 
Constans is technically in the wrong, but it is high time that 
the Legislature in all countries should punish libels of this 
kind more severely. They are attempts at moral assassina- 
tion, and will soon make public life impossible to decent men, 





The Bill on religious education which is to be introduced into 
the Prussian Parliament, has been published, and is seen to 
govery far. The parents of any child, if they hold a religious 
belief, may insist that the child shall be taught it in the school 
by a professor of that belief. If thirty parents belonging to 
any religious body demand a separate school, it may be built 
for them at the discretion of the authorities; but if sixty, it 
must be built. Children not belonging to any religious body 
may be forced to attend religious instruction, if not exempted 
by the President of the province; and if so exempted, must 
be privately educated in the parents’ peculiar tenets. In 
schools belonging to a religious confession, the teachers must 
all belong to that confession ; and the clergy obtain the right 
not only to be present, but to examine the children, and to 
admonish the teachers if they find their religious instruction 
in any way unsatisfactory. In Catholic schools, the priest 
shall be regarded as the authorised religious superintendent. 
We have said enough on this law—which in England would be 
regarded as retrograde—elsewhere, but may observe here that 
it has obviously two objects. One is to conciliate the Catholic 
Church, which gains all it has ever asked ; and the other is to 
prohibit directly sceptical teaching. The sceptics do not belong 
to any confession, and in the teeth of official disfavour and the 
mothers’ resistance, will have the greatest difficulty in so 
organising themselves as to secure separate schools. They 
probably will not make the attempt, but will rely, as thousands 
of parents in Catholic countries do, upon the tuition of the 
world after the boys leave school. The Bill will be stoutly 
resisted by the Liberals, probably on the ground of the heavy 
expense it may involve. 


Matters in Portugal have evidently reached a crisis. An 
enormous sum, more than a million, in bonds, has been ab- 
stracted from the coffers of the Royal railway, and personages 
of great importance are implicated. The King has dismissed 
his Ministry and called a new one, consisting of middle-class 
men, with Senhor Jose Dias Ferreira at their head, and they 
have promised reductions of the sternest kind in every kind 
of expenditure, including all salaries, and all payments to 
internal creditors. They will not attend to politics at all, but 





will put the Treasury straight by a series of high protective 
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duties. They will also rigorously punish the authors of the 
recent defalcations, some of whom have already been held 
to bail in enormous sums. The Army and Navy will also 
be cut down, and the Colonial expenditure. The public is 
gaid to be with the new Ministry, and they may suppress 
many abuses, but they will not put the finances of the King- 
dom straight without a liquidation, or without selling some of 
their Colonies. Portugal is ruined by its tradition of being 
a world-wide Power, whereas it is a humble little State of 
agriculturists and wine-growers. Eastern Africa is a mere 
burden to it, and so will Goa be, now that the treaty under 
which it received £40,000 a year from the Indian Government 


has been allowed to expire. 


A correspondent of the Standard, writing from St. Peters- 
burg, declares that in one particular district, Cheiabinsk, the 
people, especially the women and children, are dying of hunger, 
the unburied bodies of men and cattle being seen in every 
direction. One of his correspondents affirms that in one 
village hardly anybody had eaten for three days; while in 
another, all the inhabitants had together partaken of the last 
sacraments of the Church, preparatory to dying quietly of 
hunger. Noone would have invented that story, which is, more- 
over, exactly characteristic of the Russian peasants and their 
resignation, which may be called either beautiful or feeble, to 
the apparent will of Providence. The English disposition to 
resist anybody’s will if it keeps them hungry, is more useful ; 
but there is power in the Russian disposition too. You do 
not easily get the better of the man who faces death in 
serene calm. The famine is evidently growing sharper, as it 
must do for three months at least, and we shall have frightful 
narratives of the desolation which has fallen on whole districts. 
The Jewish view of the matter is wrong, for it ascribes vindic- 
tiveness on their behalf to the Almighty; but one can hardly 
wonder at their belief that the famine is a chastisement on 
Russia for their persecution. 








The report of the Registrar-General proves that the present 
Influenza epidemic is exceptionally severe. The returns for 
the week ending Saturday last, published on Wednesday, show 
that in London the deaths from influenza were 271, as against 
95 and 37 in the two previous weeks. These, however, are 
only the deaths primarily due to influenza, and many more 
must be added if the total account of mortality is to be cast 
up. Thetotal deaths in London were 3,271, or 1,193 above the 
average; and the death-rate was 40 per thousand, the figure 
in the previous week having only been 32°8. The annual 
death-rate of London is only 19:°2. Perhaps the most curious 
fact about the epidemic is its partiality. Wolverhampton has 
the terribly high rate of 48:1, yet Birmingham, close by, has 
only 20°9; while Huddersfield is down to 14°6,and Bradford to 
155. Brighton, strangely enough, shows the highest rate of all, 
515, except Portsmouth, whichis57. This, however, is no doubt 
to some extent due to the fact that Brighton is the sanatorium 
of the Metropolis. Many of its deaths are really due to 
London. If we take an average for the thirty-three great 
towns of England and Wales together, the rate corresponds 
to an annual death-rate of 33 per 1,000. In Greater London, 
3,577 births and 4,192 deaths took place in the week. Grimly 
minded arithmeticians may therefore amuse themselves by 
calculating how long it would take, supposing the present 
rate were maintained, and that no influx of population took 
place, to reduce the great city to a wilderness. The “classes” 
still bear the brunt of the epidemic. Tuesday’s Times con- 
tained a column and three-quarters of deaths,—159 in all, or 
three times the average. 


The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, which lately re- 
monstrated with Lord Salisbury for his want of energy in not 
seizing more territory in West Africa, and for allowing France 
toannex lands and make treaties with natives, received on 
Tuesday, at their annual meeting, a well-deserved lecture from 
Lord Salisbury, in the sbape of a letter in which one of the 
Assistant-Under-Secretaries is “directed” to tell the merchants 
of the “ African Section” some home-truths well worth their 
attention. In their keenness for trade, the Chamber had 
“failed to give due weight to historical facts, and to the 
universally admitted rules as to the rights of nations.” 
England has not had “the monopoly of treaty-making and of 
declarations of protectorates.” The Government could not 





have prevented the French annexations had they wanted to. 
for they had no prior claims on the territories, and no right of 
forbidding treaties. The French could, in fact, only have been 
prevented by England in the past having “assumed the re- 
sponsibility and expense of erecting a savage, harbourless 
country, under the geographical conditions of this coast, into 
a British Colony.” This is one of the best State papers ever 
written by Lord Salisbury, and should win him the gratitude 
of all those who are anxious that our foreign policy should be 
freed from the taint of Jingoism. It is well that our merchant- 
adventurers should be reminded that we have not a sort of 
divine right to all places fit or possible for colonisation. Can- 
not we be content with the pick of Asia and Africa, and the 
whole of Australia ? 


Great sensation was caused by the appearance of the signa- 
ture of Alderman George Shepperd on one of the Unionist 
papers at the Rossendale nomination, which took place on 
Tuesday. Mr. Shepperd has hitherto been reckoned a 
Gladstonian, and his determination to support Sir Thomas 
Brooks is regarded as of the utmost importance. He has 
been Mayor of Bacup two years in succession, is a large 
employer of labour, and generally a man of great influence, 
having for many years been one of the most prominent 
Radical politicians in Bacup. Mr. Shepperd has shown great 
gallantry in thus preferring his convictions to a quiet life. 
Those who have not seen it at first-hand, can hardly 
believe the pressure which is exerted upon prominent Glad- 
stonians to keep them in the party. Another man who 
has had the courage to face the storm of obloquy which 
meets opposition to Home-rule, is the Rev. Arthur Mursell, 
a Nonconformist clergyman who has addressed an excellent 
letter to the electors. He would “have rejoiced to see the 
question of Disestablishment and other collateral issues con- 
nected with religious equality advanced by the result of this 
election,” “but I waive even that great question, because I 
cannot permit the illusive bait of a disestablished Church to 
engross me while a cabal between a rebel faction and self- 
seeking placemen is plotting a disestablished Empire.” That 
is well said, and worthy of the days when the English Non- 
conformists refused their aid to James IL. in spite of the 
bribes he offered them in the shape of toleration and the over- 
throw of the Church. 


We have dealt elsewhere with some of the subjects that are 
being considered by the Council of Judges, which met on 
Monday and appointed a committee of investigation; but 
must notice here the very significant report of a joint com- 
mittee appointed by the Bar Committee and the Incorporated 
Law Society to inquire into the best means of luring back 
commercial cases to the Courts. The report, which is signed 
by Sir Henry James on behalf of the Bar, and the President 
of the Incorporated Law Society on the part of the solicitors, 
was laid before the Council of Judges, and on Wednesday was 
published in the Times. The report proposes that there 
shall be a separate “commercial list,” and that a separate and 
additional Judge shall be set apart to try cheaply and ex- 
peditiously the causes therein set down. The Judge, as in the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division, should try the 
cases alone, or with assessors, and care should be taken to 
get specially competent juries. Further, the report asks 
‘“‘whether the present system of pleadings and the rules of 
evidence might not wisely be. modified in commercial actions.” 
It ends by declaring that “it is clear that commercial 
suitors want (and not unreasonably),—(1), a reduction of the 
expenses of litigation in the stages preliminary to the actual 
trial; (2), a means of ascertaining with a tolerable degree of 
certainty when the trial will take place; and (3), a speedier 
process in getting to the trial than is given to them now.” 
No doubt; but why should the blessings of cheap, certain, 
and speedy justice be confined to commercial litigants? The 
public after this will not unnaturally feel that the legal pro- 
fession only become earnest about reform when they find the 
existing system is driving away lucrative business. If com- 
mercial cases can be tried as the joint committee suggests, 
why not all cases? Landlord and tenant have as much right 
to cheap and speedy justice as merchant and shipper. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 953. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—= 
THE MONARCHY. 


ee G of natural human pride must have flecked 
the melancholy with which most Englishmen have 
read the accounts of the funeral of the Duke of Clarence. 
To desire respect for our dead is a universal instinct, born 
at once of affection and of piety; and hardly in modern 
history has respect in its fullest sense been shown in a 
way so striking to the general imagination. We are not 
speaking of the stately yet quiet ceremonial in St. George’s 
Chapel, where the group representing so many of the 
Kings and States of Europe, all assembled to do honour to 
a coffin, bore adequate testimony to the place in the world 
occupied by the deceased Prince, but rather of the unofficial 
and spontaneous evidence offered by the demeanour of the 
Queen’s subjects throughout the world. It is contrary 
to our manners, and, indeed, to our institutions, that 
subjects should be “ordered” to mourn, merely as 
subjects, even for a future King; and yet on five con- 
tinents labour halted for half-a-day to show that an 
event was happening which compelled the most dis- 
persed of modern peoples to acknowledge, in sadness and 
quiet, that they felt a common bond. The shutting of 
shops simultaneously in London and Melbourne, in Toronto 
and Calcutta, in Durban and Vancouver’s Land, is an 
incident in a mournful pageant which could not have 
happened in any other age, and which brings home to all 
men with irresistible force what a place on this planet is 
occupied by the dominion over which the Queen presides, 
and which on Wednesday voluntarily testified to its sorrow 
that its head and standard-bearer should have suffered such 
a blow. It was not only that London mourned through all 
its endless grades—nine thousand cabmen, for one item, 
draping their whips in crape—but that cities in every 
quarter of the world, cities scattered over the great islands of 
the South Pacific, cities in North America, cities in Southern 
Africa, cities in the great Asiatic peninsula so crammed 
with dusky life, mourned also as sincerely, that is, with 
as deep a consciousness that one who was related to all, and 
who interested all, had prematurely passed away. Grant 
that much of the sorrow was “ conventional,” ‘‘ ceremonial,” 
or “ factitious,” so are most of the public sorrowings and 
rejoicings of the world ; yet those who voluntarily share in 
them are testifying to the presence, the effective presence, 
of some common tie which they would not voluntarily 
weaken even by abstaining from a form. Who goes 
willingly to a funeral? and who doubts that all who 
do go, testify in going that some link of affection, 
or circumstance, or respect, or interest, bound them 
in some way strongly to the dead? The group that 
stands about a grave cares—no matter from what 
motive, for it can never be a hostile one—for the 
tenant of that grave; and this group in St. George’s 
Chapel represented, as the evidence proves, a world 
in itself, not only the thirty-eight millions at home, 
but the other millions who are stumbling over earth, 
founding Republics, building cities, organising trades, 
ruling dark races, making fortunes, but all willing on 
the day of such a funeral to halt for a moment in 
their toil, straighten their backs, and think with regret 
that one has passed from among them who should some 
day have been their first. To those who can see, we can 
imagine no pageant half so impressive as this momentary 
halt of toil through fifty States all under one common banner, 
nor any so clearly indicative that the disintegrating forces 
which ultimately break up all Empires, have in the British 
Empire as yet done but little of their destructive work. 
While all can feel, as Englishmen everywhere on Wednes- 
day seemed to show they felt, a common reverence for the 
same Throne, a common affection for its occupant, a 
common feeling as regards any incident, grievous or 
joyous, which affects its fortunes, the tie of our unity 
will not readily be broken. 

Would that unity survive the Monarchy? That is a 
question which our children, be the particular generation 
what it may, will one day have to answer in long 
histories, and we fear those histories will be sad. We 
who write, and who are so often now upbraided with con- 
servatism, have always acknowledged to a tinge of Re- 
publican feeling, a dislike of privilege in any shape, which 
necessarily includes a distaste for the hereditary principle ; 





but we acknowledge also that the price of its abrogation 
is too heavy a one to pay. for with the Monarchy the 
Empire would also in all human probability depart. Wy 
cannot see the nexus, other than loyalty to a common Throne 
a Throne founded by history and not by us, a Throne the 
origin of which recedes into the twilight time, which can 
act as the Imperial bond. The dream of a Feder 
Republic is a dream, for if we understand our country. 
men, they will no more consent to be governed from 
Melbourne than from St. Petersburg, or pay any respect 
they can help to any authority whatever not emanatin 
from themselves alone, which sprung up yesterday. Ap 
alliance of all who speak English is possible, and woulg 
make the world very peaceable—as India is peaceable — 
very prosperous—as the United States are internally prog. 
perous,—and exceeding dull; but an Anglo-Saxon Federal 
Republic is beyond either hope or fear. There would not 
be one general tradition to soothe away incessantly lacerated 
local prides, or to override the local peculiarities of feeling 
which every country displays, and which in Colonies rigg 
to all the dignity of distinctive opinions. We say 
nothing of interests, for interests do not govern, or 
Ireland would be the most loyal member of the general 
body, and Canada would be lost next week; but the 
feelings which defend Empires, which have their root in 
history, and are as much beyond the reach of argument as 
the great religions are, would be either paralytic or ina 
state of constant and furious inflammation. The heir to 
the status of the Monarchy would be and must be the 
British Parliament ; and outside this island—we will not in. 
clude even the two islands—Parliament is at once despised 
and hated, despised for its chatter and liability to emotion 
and vacillation, hated for the supercilious superiority it 
claims over other Parliaments. It lacks, too, the first 
essential of a common authority, that strange impartiality 
which sooner or later infects and preserves all Kings; 
which made the Emperors of Rome declare the citizenship 
universal, and caused Constantine, by descent a Roman, to 
found a new capital in supersession of Rome; which in- 
duces our Queen to take such pride in the “R. et I.,” that 
she signs it when signing is almost a breach of compact; 
and which makes the Austrian Emperor of to-day doubt 
whether it is better for him to be a German or a Slav, and 
take refuge from the doubt in the pretension to be Cesar, 
and therefore above both. An impartial Parliament, im- 
partial, we mean, between those who elect and those 
who do not elect it, is an impossibility, a contra- 
diction in terms; and with the belief in the impartiality 
of the governing power, would disappear all affection 
for it, while of reverence, especially that wholly volun- 
tary reverence which is so marked a feature of life in 
the British dominion, there would be no trace. We 
see our Parliaments think, and human reverence can 
hardly stand that strain. It is not the Throne to which 
the Colonies object, or even the Cabinet, but Pazrlia- 
ment, which they think, with a perfectly natural if 
rather amusing pride, is no better than their own. 
The British world will never put on crape because a 
Speaker is dead. Failing Parliament, the only nevus 
of Empire even conceivable is the British people, and 
it may answer for itself if it thinks that it is loved. 
American or Australian, Canadian or Africander, the 
Englishman born abroad has but one reply,—that the 
Englishman born at home is the most respectable of 
beings, with much strength, many virtues, and a grand 
history, but that of all men with white faces he is the 
least agreeable. His quality of superciliousness, which 
cannot be cured, overweights in the eyes of all but a 
reflective few his other virtues, and his character would 
everywhere but in India be, not a bond, but a disintegrating 
force. It is not because he was Briton that the Duke of 
Clarence was mourned. There can, we fear, be no substi- 
tute for the Monarchy, which governs no one, affronts no 
one, forgets no one, but presides over all tranquilly, and 
as if it owed its origin to Nature; and unless a substitute 


j can be found, the Empire, deprived of it, must pass away. 


Loyalty has been its strong cement, and by loyalty we 
mean that regard for the common tie which Englishmen 
in all the ends of the earth showed on Wednesday towards 
the memory of the young man borne to his untimely grave 
within St. George’s Chapel. There are influences which 
reason hardly acknowledges, yet which cannot be replaced 
and one of them, for Englishmen at least, is the half- 





traditional, half-mystical influence of the Throne. 
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M. CONSTANS. 


E relics of General Boulanger’s party, aided by a 

section of the Extreme Radicals, are determined that 
France shall not forget who is her strongest man. The 
former have never forgiven M. Constans for seeing through 
and defeating their former leader; while the latter dread 
and detest the audacious Minister of the Interior who 
relies on the Chamber and the electors, and dare, if need 
should arise, put down the “ Army of Revolution,” as some 
orator called the populace of Paris, with shot and steel. 
The war against M. Constans never ceases, and of late his 
enemies, unable to defeat him in the Chamber, and power- 
less to appeal to the electors, have resorted to the weapon 
of outrageous libel. Somehow, even M. Kochefort, with all 
his felicity of sardonic phrase, has failed to render M. 
Constans ridiculous—no fighting-man has ever suffered 
much from ridicule in France—but vilification is still 
possible, and M. Constans has been vilified to a degree 
unusual even on the Continent, where the habit of 
duelling tempts men into defamation. M. Constans has 
met this new storm in a way which to Englishmen seems 
most strange, but which is thoroughly in accordance with 
a character at once fierce and adroit. He made no com- 
plaint, brought no action, and awaited in silence the 
inevitable appearance of -the charges in the Assembly. 
They came up on Tuesday, M. Laur, the Boulangist 
spokesman, claiming his right to “ interpellate”’ the Govern- 
ment as to the measures they intended to take regarding 
certain accusations in the Intransigeant, M. Rochefort’s 
newspaper. The object, of course, was to read, and if pos- 
sible informally debate, the accusations; and M. de Frey- 
cinet, perceiving the trap, refused, on behalf of the Cabinet, 
to permit the interpellation. M. Laur thereupon made a 
violent protest, ending by declaring that the Chamber did 
not hesitate to sacrifice one of its liberties “ in order to pro- 
tect a Minister who was infamous.” This was M. Constans’ 
opportunity. As we understand the modern French code 
of duelling, which has degenerated with all other codes of 
manners, a man who receives what may be described as a 
“mannerly” insult, must challenge his insulter; but 
if he receives a brutal one, had better reply with a 
blow,—that is, in fact, return the insult, and leave 
the challenge to the other side. M. Constans resolved 
to treat the insult given from the tribune as a brutal 
one, and as M. Laur descended the steps, struck him 
“vigorously” two blows in the eyes and cheek. The Deputies 
then intervened, and in the usual course M. Constans 
would have been called to order and censured ; but he is a 
Senator, sitting in the Chamber only by right of his office, 
and therefore beyond its disciplinary powers,-—a singular 
break in the rigid theory of equality governing French 
Parliamentary proceedings. M. Constans, however, who 
had probably thought out his whole proceeding—having pre- 
viously discussed his grievance with the Premier—and who 
acted on the coolest calculation, turned even his invidious 
privilege to account; for, the moment the excitement had 
subsided, he returned to the House, and, ascending the 
tribune, made a most dignified voluntary apology, not to his 
adversary, but to the Deputies, for having, though a man 
with a stainless Parliamentary record, been momentarily 
led away. The applause was frantic, and when a vote was 
taken, the majority in favour of the “previous question” — 
that is, of entirely condoning M. Constans’ breach of order 
—was no less than 338 to 44, the entire Republican Party 
of every shade, except a few extremists, voting with their 
necessary man. 

We hardly remember an incident which reveals more 
perfectly the depth of the variance on certain subjects 
between English and French opinion. It is difficult even 
to conceive of the verbal provocation which would induce 
an English Cabinet Minister of the first rank to strike a 
blow with his fists within the House of Commons, and 
impossible to conceive of one which would extinguish in 
that House the sense of the deference due to its own dignity. 
The Minister might be, in conceivable cases would be, held 
to be morally excused ; but the House itself would certainly 
condemn his action, and there would ever after linger in the 
public mind a suspicion of his judgment and self-control 
when tried by a great emergency. Lord Beaconsfield, 
when Mr. Disraeli, did once affect to congratulate himself 
that the table separated him from Mr. Gladstone; but 
half the effect of the taunt, and all its comedy, lay in the 
recognised impossibility of the suggested assault. The 





silent feeling of this country is, that a great man must 
always show greatness of self-control ; must leave to others 
the vengeance which he cannot himself inflict ; must, above 
all things, refrain from degrading the assembly of which 
he is a part. Even in a Vestry, blows are held derogatory 
to those who inflict them, and in more dignified councils 
they are regarded as something monstrous, almost, indeed, 
incredible. The feeling in France is of another sort. 
There, immediate punishment for an insult is held to be 
as obligatory as it is in the Western States of America, 
though, fortunately, it is also held that the sufferer must 
not take life except after rigid formalities, and with every 
precaution for securing to both adversaries fair play. M. 
Constans, therefore, will be held, as indeed the applause 
and the vote conclusively showed, to have done a spirited 
thing, one revealing not only courage, but force of 
character; and if it be true, as asserted, that he 
is held justified in refusing the tardy challenge sent 
by M. Laur, the Minister of the Interior will be 
considered to have scored a victory, and to be fitter 
than ever for the part always assigned him by opinion, 
that of a potential saviour of society. No Frenchman not 
an anarchist or an ultra-Red, however favourable the 
apparent circumstances, is ever quite free from the sus- 
picion that the social organism may go suddenly to pieces, 
or ever feels quite safe unless there is somebody some- 
where, whether General or statesman, who could be relied 
on in such a contingency to quell the uprising as unscru- 
pulously as he would a hostile army in the field. Just 
now, this some one is M. Constans, who therefore is 
essential to any governing Cabinet and the formation of 
any majority. It is not only the Opportunists or the 
Moderate Right that he attracts; it is all France, which 
says in its heart about him what the Legitimist Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia said of Gambetta: “He is @ 
reserve force for France.” 

The persistent and incurable dread in the French mind 
which makes powers of such men as M. Constans, is, of all 
French peculiarities, perhaps the hardest to explain. It is 
unaffected by any events, such, for instance, as the armed 
suppression of the Commune; it survives any kind of 
social change, such as the one, not yet half sufficiently 
described or considered, which has brought the “ plain 
men” to the top of France ; and it lingers, hardly affected at 
all, under every kind of Constitution. It never disappeared 
under Napoleon III., and though abated under the Re- 
public, it is still one of the governing impulses of the 
universal voter, who has never permitted the majority 
either to punish or condemn measures of strong repression. 
The dread is, apparently, only the stronger because it is 
not based upon any apparent facts. At the present 
moment, as, indeed, at any time since 1872, all living force 
in France is on the other side. There is no more doubt that 
the electoral body, the ultimate legal Sovereign, is on the side 
of social order, than there is doubt that the French peasant 
likes to accumulate cash, bonds, and patches of the soil. The 
means of insurrection have almost disappeared from the 
people’s hands, for science has clad “authorities,” be they 
Royalist or Republican, in impenetrable armour. The 
fighting-power of city mobs ended with the introduction 
of modern weapons. Paris could no more rise against her 
garrison, if her garrison chose to act, than London could 
rise against siege-batteries planted on Sydenham and 
Hampstead Heath. If all France rose against her Army, 
and the Army acted, all France would in six weeks be 
lying helpless at the feet of the Commander-in-Chief- 
There is, at the same time, no whisper of disaffection 
among the soldiery, no idea that discipline could break 
down, no doubt that the soldiers would, if ordered, put 
down any possible movement. No one knows these 
things so well as the French ; yet the dread of the general 
overturn is in no way removed, and little émeutes among 
the workmen, who are powerless before the drilled 
peasants, are watched with a sort of panic which would be 
ludicrous were it not so obviously and painfully sincere. 
It is said that the fear is inherent in the Celtic character; 
but the French are the reasonable Celts; and if they are 
not, they are the Celts who for a thousand years betrayed no 
symptom of any fear of the kind, but accepted the govern- 
ment which existed just as they accepted other laws of 
Nature. The explanation must be found in the history of 
the Revolution, which made so deep an impression upon 
the national mind that the feeling of security departed, 
possibly for ever, leaving a vacuum which at this hour, as 
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at any hour since 1815, affects all French politics. A 
man to defend them from anarchy is always necessary ; 
and to reconcile that necessity with Republican institutions 
is the standing puzzle which, in civil as well as military 
politics, perplexes the representatives of the people. They 
will change their Governments like their gloves, but they 
hesitate when the change might leave them without the 
“ Person” who, if the emergency arose, would be strong 
enough and unscrupulous enough to meet it as they desire. 
M. Constans beards the enemy they fear, and therefore 
M. Constans, even when the faults of his qualities obscure 
the qualities themselves, is to be supported. The vote 
which excused him for striking a Parliamentary opponent 
with his fist, was passed by a majority exceeding two-thirds 
of the whole Chamber, and they represent a similar 
majority of the people. 





THE PROBLEM OF TANGIER. 


‘=e is nothing the diplomatists dread so much as 

attempts to discount the difficulties of an inter- 
national problem. Not unnaturally, their guiding principle 
is to let things alone, and to studiously refrain from looking 
ahead. To try and meet a danger half-way, or to deal with 
it by anticipation and before it has arisen, seems to them 
like courting trouble. If things are let alone, they argue, 
they may never become dangerous at all, so changeful 
is the political kaleidoscope. To assume a danger and to 
try and deal with it at a time of actual quiet, is to act like 
the doctor who drugged his patients into fits because he 
was “death on fits.” ‘We must bear with anxieties till 
they fester into dangers,’ is the chief maxim of prudent 
diplomacy. That, as a rule, this maxim is a perfectly sound 
one, we do not doubt for a moment. There are, however, 
occasions when it is wise not to abide by it, and the case 
of Morocco is, we believe, one of these. For a time, no 
doubt, order will once more reign at Tangier, and the 
world in general will forget the Shereefan Empire. The 
difficulties and dangers which have made the Foreign 
Offices of Europe nervous for the last three weeks will, 
however, be only hidden away, and the fears for the 
future will in reality be quite as strong as ever. Under 
these circumstances, we cannot help believing that it will 
be wise for the Powers to endeavour to find some point 
of agreement. We do not suggest that they should neces- 
sarily determine upon a cut-and-dried scheme for the settle- 
ment of the Empire of Morocco; but they might, at any 
rate, agree upon what should be done in the event of 
its becoming necessary to land marines at Tangier. If 
marines had been landed last week without any such agree- 
ment, there would have been very grave danger of inter- 
national complications. That this is so, can be seen by a 
glance at the facts. France and England might have 
perhaps agreed to concerted joint action on the spur of the 
moment, for their naval commanders are to some extent 
accustomed to such eventualities. It must be remembered, 
however, that Spain and Italy certainly, and very probably 
Germany and Austria, would also have exerted the right 
of intervention, and that the town of Tangier would have 
been simultaneously occupied by four or five detachments. 
But when troops are landed, the first thing their com- 
manders think about is, how to seize the best strategic 
positions. A simultaneous occupation of Tangier by the 
marines and bluejackets of the rival Powers would, then, 
have meant a scramble of a very dangerous kind. Suppose 
the Italians had disputed the possession of some particular 
piece of ground with the French, and that the Italians 
had been backed up in so doing by the other members of 
the Triple Alliance. (The Triple Alliance acts with such 
solidarity in Morocco, that if one of the three Ministers 
holds a particular view as to a sewer or a piece of pave- 
ment, that view is backed up by his two colleagues as if it 
were an affair of vital import.) Under such circumstances, 
the European mine might be fired in an instant; the first 
shot, so long expected on the Rhine or the frontier of 
Galicia, would have been fired in Africa. Were, however, 
an agreement come to beforehand as to the limitations to 
be put on intervention, an accidental firing of the train 
would at any rate be avoided. 

That a fresh outbreak may take place at any moment in 
Morocco, cannot but be clear to those who have any know- 
ledge of the country, and of the conditions under which the 
Sultan holds his sway. We quite agree with the corre- 


spondent of the Times that these insurrections are in 





themselves of little importance, and that if the Sultan 
is let alone, he finds no difficulty in putting them 
down. That, however, does not affect the problem, 
The danger of the local disturbances does not lie in 
their intrinsic force, but in the fact that they can be 
used by one or other of the European Powers as an excuse 
for intervention. France from the Western frontier of 
Algiers, or Spain from Ceuta, could easily allege that 
tribal risings in their neighbourhood made it necessary 
for them to enter and restore order. The protéyé system 
also offers endless opportunities for intervention. Suppose 
some leading tribesman defies the Sultan’s authority, and 
when the Sultan endeavours to bring him to reason, points 
out that he has been naturalised as a Spanish or French 
subject, and appeals to his Minister to protect him. A 
Power bent on being first in the field might easily find 
here the very excuse it needed for armed interference. 
That this is not an impossible case, may be seen from 
the fact that the Shereef of Wazan—a hereditary Prince 
of the Mahommedan Church, and the first subject in 
the Empire—was lately found to have become a French 
protégé, Again, not long ago, the Sultan discovered to 
his disgust, that a set of Ministers whom he desired 
to punish had one and all secured themselves by secretly 
getting naturalised as foreign subjects. But even without 
any sinister design on the part of one of the Powers, 
complications might arise which would need intervention. 
If, for example, the Sultan should die, or even become 
seriously ill, a war of succession would be certain to take 
place, and this might well be of so fierce a kind as to stop 
all trade, and really imperil the lives of foreigners not 
merely in Tangier, but throughout the coast towns. 

The late disturbances have been assigned to various 
causes. The story of the origin of the rising which was 
current in Tangier last November may not be literally 
true; but it is so picturesque and so characteristic, that it 
is worth relating. According to an informant of the 
present writer, what happened was this. The hill-tribes 
of the Anjera district, which forms part of the Pashalic 
of Tangier, were under the immediate rule of a Kaid, 
who set himself in opposition to the Pasha of Tangier, 
and allowed and encouraged his tribesmen to assume a 
position of smouldering revolt,—the ground for this 
revolt being, as usual in the East, the extortionate 
practices of the Pasha of Tangier. That official, 
anxious to rid himself of the pestilent Kaid, resolved 
to entrap and send him prisoner to the Sultan. 
Accordingly, he is said to have sent a message to the 
Kaid desiring that he would confer with him at the citadel 
in Tangier. In response to this summons, the Kaid 
appeared one day at Tangier, followed by six hundred hill- 
men armed to the teeth, and inquired the pleasure of his 
superior. The Pasha, however, not unnaturally dis- 
liking this Rob-Roy-like method of proceeding, would hold 
no communication with his lieutenant, and declared that 
he would only give audience to the Kaid if he returned 
with a proper Kaid’s guard of six men. For some incom- 
prehensible reason, the Kaid fell into the trap, and returned 
next day with six companions to confer with the Pasha. 
Possibly he thought that his previous boldness had 
overawed his enemy, and that it would be better policy to 
show that he was not irreconcilable. At the Pasha’s 
palace he was received with a great show of distinction, 
and he and his men were invited to partake of food. At 
first the Kaid and his men kept tight hold of their rifles, 
expecting treachery. Ultimately, however, and on some 
apparently good excuse, they were induced to lay down 
their arms in one corner of the room, and were then 
themselves gradually edged away into another corner. 
When they had thus been separated from their rifles 
and lulled into a false sense of security, a sudden attack 
was made on the Kaid and his six men, and they 
were one and all overpowered and made prisoners. That 
night, the European visitors at the hotels were startled 
to hear that the Kaid of Anjera had been bound on the 
back of a camel and despatched to Fez, there to await the 
will of the Sultan. But the Kaid’s own people naturally 
objected to this treachery, and rose in revolt to demand 
the disgrace of the Pasha of Tangier. Another version 
of the story adds a picturesque incident. According to 
this, the capture was not effected by the Pasha’s own 
soldiers, but by the members of a family engaged in a 
blood-feud with the family of the Kaid. To these men was 
accorded the dangerous privilege of capturing the Kaid. 
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The origin of this particular feud was not unlike those 
which at one time distracted the Highlands. The Kaid’s 
family hated a neighbouring house, and on a certain festive 
occasion determined to extirpate them, root and branch. 
This was accomplished at a feast to which all the male 
members of the doomed house were invited. Among these 
latter was a small and sickly boy. After his elder kinsmen 
had been slaughtered, one of the perpetrators of the 
butchery turned to him, and was on the point of cutting 
his throat. The knife was, however, turned aside by a 
woman who loudly asserted that it was impossible to 
look at the boy without seeing that God had destined him 
to an early grave. It would be impious, she declared, to 
anticipate the will of God. This queer logic naturally 
attracted an Oriental mind, and had so mvch effect upon 
the would-be murderer that he dropped his knife, and the 
boy escaped. He did not, however, die of disease, but 
lived, and at this very day is engaged in prosecuting the 
vendetta. Not till he has taken a life for each life slain 
when he was spared, and his bloodstained tally is thereby 
completed, will he desist from the pursuit. Whether these 
stories are true, either in whole or in part, we have no means 
of knowing. All we can say is, that they were current in 
Tangier in November, and were said to refer to the events 
of the day. It is quite possible, however, that they are 
no more authentic than “The Arabian Nights.” The 
air of Morocco is surcharged with rumours and strange 
tales, and even the most authentic-looking stories turn out 
to have no basis of fact whatever. But whether true 
or not, they are thoroughly characteristic of the conditions 
under which life is carried on in Morocco, and are worth 
notice as showing how unstable is the condition of the 
country. As long as Morocco remains as it is, there is no 
security for peace. It is a powder-magazine which may 
any day explode. If, then, the Powers are wise, they will 
settle in cool blood what is to be done, either to prevent an 
explosion, or to remove the source of danger. As we ex- 
plained a fortnight ago, we lean to a partition which in the 
end will give the whole of the little snub-nosed peninsula 
in which Tangier is situated to England, and the interior and 
the East Coast to France. Spain at the same time might get 
compensation in the shape of Gibraltar, and Tripoli might 
be assigned to Italy. We can, however, understand that 
there may be reasons which would make this particular 
arrangement impossible. In that case, the diplomatists 
should find another. Surely the solution of the problem, 
though difficult, is not beyond human power. 





THE NEW PRUSSIAN EDUCATION BILL. 


P| no praise that could be given to the 

German Emperor would be more distasteful than to 
say that he was like Prince Bismarck. Yet in one feature 
of his character he certainly does bear a strong resem- 
blance to the great Chancellor. When he wants a thing, 
he does not mind paying the price. Prince Bismarck 
would make a friend of his worst enemy, with a serene 
indifference to all that they had said of one another, if he 
thought that he and his enemy had any common purpose 
which could be better served by their co-operation than by 
their hostility. His judgments of men, so far as making 
use of them went, were never final. The adversary of to- 
day was always the possible ally of to-morrow. The 
German Emperor is very much of the same mind. Men 
exist to be used, and when they are useful, he is 
willing to use them, no matter of how recent growth their 
usefulness may be. There is neither false pride nor 
exaggerated sensitiveness about William II. He goes 
straight to his object, although to gain it he may have to 
employ the very instruments he has before now rejected. 
The road to Canossa, for example, has no more charms for 
the German Emperor than it had for Prince Bismarck. But 
both have trodden it with equal resolution. The Kultur- 
kampf, it is true, was not the work of William II. For 
him it was merely a discredited legacy from his grandfather, 
Whereas Prince Bismarck had the whole responsibility 
of all that was done. Still, the German Emperor is not a 


man to think lightly of what has been done by any 
Prussian Sovereign ; nor can it be altogether pleasant to him 
to admit that the last great blunder of the Hohenzollerns 
18 not a quarter of a century old. But when it is neces- 
sary for his purpose, he can be as bold in undoing as in 
doing. He can fling away the last fragment of a policy 
he has abandoned, without a shadow of hesitation. 








The remarkable Education Bill which has just been intro- 
duced in the Lower House of the Prussian Legislature is 
the latest instance of this characteristic. There are two 
things very near the Emperor’s heart,—the constitution 
of a working Parliamentary majority, and the diffusion of 
religious education. One is necessary for the carrying on 
of the Government, the other for the safety of the country. 
Small as may be the homage paid to Parliaments in a 
country like Prussia, it is inconvenient for the Cabinet to be 
continually outvoted ; and in the Emperor’s opinion, at all 
events, the banishment of religion from the school means 
the establishment of Socialism as the popular creed. For 
both these ends, it is indispensable that he should come to 
terms with the Centre. Its support can give him what he 
wants in both directions. The Prussian Catholics com- 
mand an amount of voting-strength which, added to 
the resources on which a Government actually in power 
can always count, would enable the Cabinet to meet 
Parliament with confidence; and if the religious ele- 
ment in elementary schools is to be strengthened, it 
can only be by the hearty co-operation of all, of whatsoever 
creed they may be, who care for religious teaching. So 
far as the Catholics are concerned, this co-operation is 
only to be had on their own terms, and what these terms 
are has long been well known, Herr Windthorst 
always maintained, in the closing years of his life, that 
there was one more victory for the Centre to win before 
they could put off their armour. They must obtain full 
legal recognition of the principle of Denominational schools. 
The new Bill accords this recognition in the most complete 
and decisive fashion. It puts forward denominational 
teaching as the first object to be kept in view in founding 
schools. Every new elementary school will be organised 
on a denominational basis, and though existing schools not 
on that basis will not be suppressed, they will be viewed with 
distinct disfavour by the Government, and subjected to a 
regulation which in many cases will very soon invest them 
with a denominational character. Wherever there are 
sixty children of a denomination different from that 
of the rest of the scholars, a separate school must 
be set up for their use. Wherever there are thirty 
such children, the erection of a separate school may 
be ordered if the Government think fit. It is said 
that, as it is, only about two hundred thousand children 
out of some four and a half millions are in undenomi- 
national schools; so that it will not take long to provide 
for this small minority on the lines of the new law. The 
inconvenience caused by another regulation will go some 
way to bringing about this result. If there be more than 
fifteen children of various denominations in any one school, 
the school authorities will be required, as far as possible, 
to give them separate religious instruction in their several 
creeds. 

So far, the law has been dealing with religions recognised 
by the State. But even the Emperor cannot shut his eyes 
to the melancholy fact that there are in Prussia some 
excentric faiths of which the State knows, and wishes to 
know, nothing. Ordinarily speaking, parents belonging 
to any of these religions must be content to do as their 
neighbours do, and have their children taught one of the 
recognised religions. A Positivist or a Swedenborgian, 
for example, may look down the list of creeds which are 
not his, and choose the one which he thinks least remote 
from his own. If he dislikes this course, he may apply 
to the President of the province for leave to withdraw his 
child from the religious lesson given in the school to 
which he goes. But the President need not give 
him this leave—and what a Prussian official need not 
do, he is not, we imagine, specially likely to do—unles» 
two conditions are satisfied. The formal demand must 
be made by the authorities of the sect to which the 
parent belongs, and they must bring proof that the 
child will receive religious instruction out of school 
from a competent teacher of their own sect. But how 
about parents who belong, and glory in belonging, to 
no sect, who believe in no religion, and think no religious 
teachers competent ? It is clear that the provisions which 
deal with sects not recognised by the State have no 
application to these theological pariahs, and apparently 
there are no other provisions which are more com- 
prehensive. Indeed, the Times’ Berlin correspondent 
says plainly: ‘The object of the Bill is to prevent any 
Prussian child from being brought up as an atheist.” The 
sole liberty that will be enjoyed by an atheistical parent 
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will be that of choosing between one form of theism and 
another. He may choose what his child shall be taught 
to believe, but he must not have him taught to believe 
mothing. That is a state of things which, in his own 
special dominions, the Emperor will not tolerate. In Ger- 
many he may be forced to put up with it, but in Prussia 
he can, he thinks, have his own way. 


It will be interesting to see how these last clauses are 
received by the Centre. Many of them no doubt will in 
their hearts think it a very good thing that children 
should be withdrawn from infidel teaching and brought 
up in some religion, even though that religion be not the 
right one. But there is another side tothe question. The 
clauses in question are altogether inconsistent with the 
principle on which denominational education is founded. 
Unless all religions be equally true—which is a position to 
be abhorred of all faithful Catholics—the only reason why 
the State should recognise a multitude of them as having 
-an equal claim to be taught in elementary schools, is the 
necessity of doing justice to parents. Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Jews, all wish their children to be brought up 
in their own faith, and as they are all alike subjects 
-of the Prussian State, it is the business of the State 
to see that this wish is carried out. But the Free- 
thinking parent has an equally distinct wish as to the 
religious bringing-up of his child, and he is equally a 
Prussian subject. Why, then, should his wish be disre- 
garded, when so much pains is taken to carry out that of his 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish fellow-subject ? The only 
answer to this inquiry is, that the Prussian Government 
thinks it good for a child to be brought up a Catholic, or 
a Protestant, or a Jew, and does not think it good for a 
child to be brought up a Freethinker. But this is a very 
dangerous doctrine for a Catholic to accept. Again and 
again in Europe, in the course of the last three hundred 
and fifty years, there have been parties and governments 
which have thought it good for a child to be brought up a 
Protestant, and bad for it to be brought up a Catholic. 
What security is there that in some possible future the 
dominant party in Prussia may not think it good for a 
child to be brought up a Freethinker? If the Prussian 
‘Catholics accept the theory of the Government now, when 
it happens to do them no harm, they may have cause to 
epent it hereafter, when the tables are turned and the 
-same theory is reproduced with new applications. 





IS THERE HOPE FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN ? 


a” various times during the last few years, there have 

been indications of partial recovery from the severe 
agricultural depression which has so long afflicted this 
- country, in common with other parts of the world ; but just 
when conditions appeared most decidedly hopeful, some- 
thing has occurred to counteract their beneficial tendency. 
For example, the harvests of the “eighties,” as a whole, 
’were very much better than those of the “ seventies ;” but 
then, the prices of corn were almost constantly declining 
during the later decade, temporary advances, although 
confidently expected to continue, having been checked by 
unforeseen circumstances. In 1890, when America and 
Russia both had poor crops of wheat, and India less than 
an average outturn, there was every reason to anticipate a 
-considerable advance in values ; but the crops of nearly all 
European countries turned out exceptionally abundant, 
and it was found that Russia possessed heavy reserve 
stocks, accumulations left over from the extraordinary har- 
-vests of 1887 and 1888 having rendered even the small crop 
of 1889 redundant, so that the average price of wheat for the 
“year came out at only about 2s. a quarter higher than that 
-of 1889, the lowest of the century. Again, to take another 
-branch of agriculture, the prices of live stock in 1889 and 
and 1890 were high enough to make breeding a prosperous 
industry, while graziers had no reason to complain of the 
prices of meat; but the extraordinary severity of last 
winter destroyed the turnip crops, so that there was a 
great scarcity of food for cattle and sheep early in 1891, 
and the markets were glutted with animals which could be 
kept only at a great expense for purchased food. The 
-depression in the live-stock trade was made lasting by the 
‘winterly character of the spring and early summer, which 
prevented feeding-crops from growing in due season. The 
result was a serious collapse of the breeding interest in 
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in 1890, when it was imported, in common with cattle and 
meat, upon a larger scale than in any previous year. It jg 
such evidence as this which farmers are able to brin 

forward in opposition to hopeful statements. They hug 
agricultural depression as if they loved it, and nothin 

annoys them so much as to be told that it is subsiding, 
It is their hereditary policy to depreciate their circum. 
stances, partly in order to keep rents down, and partly— 
in the case of the majority of them—because they still 
have a hankering after Protection, and do not want to 
appear able to get on without it. But, in spite of draw. 
backs which make improvement slow, and even prevent it 
as far as certain sections of farmers are concerned, there 
is no doubt that the conditions under which farming is 
carried on have improved ; while there is reason to believe 
that more substantial improvement is now setting in. If 
generally good crops have been sold at low prices, it must be 
borne in mind also that rents and other expenses of farming 
have been greatly reduced. In more ways than one, farmers 
have learned to “ cut their coats according to their cloth.” 
Nearly all of them have obtained reductions in rent, ranging 
from small proportions up to 75 per cent., since the climax 
of depression was reached in 1879. Feeding-stuffs de. 
clined with the price of corn, and manures and implements 
also became cheaper, while labour and household expenses 
were economised. Land has been laid down in grass, 
temporarily or permanently, where it would not pay to 
cultivate for corn, and so has been rendered remunerative, 
Thus, by various changes, expenditure has been brought 
down to meet diminished returns, and the great majority 
of farmers, who, to judge from their complaints, might 
have been supposed to be constantly on the verge of ruin, 
have been able to get a living, and to bring up their 
families respectably. They have had a hard struggle, and 
have lost a great deal of their capital; but most of them 
must have made profits, or they would not have continued 
to occupy their farms, and the bankruptcy returns have 
shown comparatively few failures among them in recent 
years. Moreover, the collectors of the Agricultural Returns 
and land-agents generally report a more hopeful feeling 
as growing among farmers, evidence of which is to be 
found in an increased demand for farms. Landowners 
have much less land in hand than they had a few years 
ago, and even the deserted clays of Essex are being taken 
up by Scotchmen and men from various parts of England. 
Judging from reports of the land-sales of the past year, 
contributed by the leading land-agents of the country to 
two papers specially concerned with the subject, confidence 
in land as an investment has not yet been restored, 
although some improvement in the demand for it is 
noticed in a few counties; but this will follow a revival of 
farming prosperity, unless legislation in relation to real 
property takes an alarming turn, the fear of which is cited 
by many of the writers as one reason for the continued 
depression in the land market. 

In spite of the abnormal character of the past season, 
the harvest proved a good one, and, as prices have risen 
since 1890, growers of corn cannot fail to obtain better 
returns than they have received in recent years as a rule. 
The average price of wheat in 1891 was 37s. a quarter, and 
this, although not a high average, is not as low as that of 
any year that has passed since 1883 ; while the yield of the 
last crop, as returned by the Board of Agriculture for 
Great Britain, is 31} bushels an acre, or nearly 2} bushels 
above the estimated “ ordinary average.”’ In this connection 
we may notice one of the checks to improvement in farmers’ 
prospects which we have already referred to as having 
occurred frequently just when amelioration seemed most 
certain. The enormous deficiency of wheat and rye in 
Europe led to expectations of a great advance in prices, 
and this has only been prevented by a phenomenal produc- 
tion of wheat in the United States, amounting to 611 
million bushels, or nearly a hundred million bushels 
more than the greatest crop ever before grown in 
that country. India, too, has proved able to send to 
Europe during the last twelve months a greater quantity of 
wheat than has ever before been contributed by that source 
of our supplies. Since harvest, therefore, our markets have 
been glutted, instead of being sparsely supplied, and 
trade has been dull for some weeks past. But the utmost 
surplus that exporting countries can spare must fall short 
of European requirements, unless reserve stocks are 
drawn upon almost to exhaustion; so that farmers 
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their wheat, if they exercise a little patience. Their 
other crops turned out moderately well, and oats have 
advanced in value. On the whole, their returns for 
corn are likely to be a whole rent on their corn-land 
more than they have been in some recent years. On 
the other hand, the prices of mutton and wool have fallen 
considerably, and beef has sold no better than in 1890. In 
butter there has been an improvement, but not in cheese. 
Bearing in mind the decline in the values of lean stock 
already mentioned, it cannot be said that the past year has 
done much to hasten a substantial revival of agricultural 
prosperity. Nevertheless, we believe that the year will 
hereafter be remembered as the beginning of a period of 
steady improvement in the fortunes of farmers in this 
country, and probably in other parts of the world also. The 
evidence leading up to this conclusion is somewhat 
voluminous, and we can refer to it only in general terms. 


Although agricultural depression in this country was in 
the first instance produced bya succession of unfavourable 
sgasons, occurring at a time when rents and other farm 
expenses had been forced up to the highest point, it was main- 
tained by a great increase of foreign competition. During 
the decade ending with 1880, the wheat-area of the United 
States alone was doubled, the increase being nearly nineteen 
million acres; while in Canada, Australasia, and South 
America it was extended by three to four million acres 
more, and a large increase took place in India, with a 
small one in Europe. There are no agricultural statistics 
for the whole of India for as far back as 1870; but there 
is no doubt that the wheat-acreage increased greatly 
between that year and 1880, as the exports to Europe 
became considerable in 1880-81, and were between four 
and five million quarters per annum in the next five years, 
and over five millions in 1886-87. Probably the wheat- 
area of the world increased by nearly or quite thirty 
million acres in the decade, and the consequence was, that 
the supply became greatly in excess of requirements, prices 
falling below a remunerative standard after 1883, when 
Indian supplies had become heavy. During the same 
period there was a great development of meat-production 
on the vast cattle ranges and ranches of America, as well 
as in Australasia, and our imports of dead meat increased 
by nearly six million hundredweights, while cattle and sheep 
also came in much greater numbers as the period advanced. 
Our imports of butter, too, were doubled during the ten 
years. Soon after 1880, however, low prices checked the 
progress in production, which had been so rapid. The 
American wheat-area was practically stationary during the 
ten years ending with 1890, although the population in- 
creased by 123 millions, while in the world at large there was 
but a small addition to the acreage of the principal cereal. 
After the average price in this country had fallen below 
40s. a quarter, as it did in 1884, wheat-growing apparently 
was not remunerative in any part of the world, with the 
possible exception of India. At any rate, it did not pay 
well enough to cause the area to expand in propor- 
tion to the growth of population. Mr. C. Wood Davis, 
an American agriculturist and statistician, calculates 
that in the decade ending with 1890, the annual produc- 
tion of wheat in the world increased by less than eight 
million quarters, while that of rye was diminished con- 
siderably ; yet, during the period, the bread-eating popu- 
lations of European blood increased by forty-two millions, 
requiring increments of more than twenty-one million 
quarters of wheat, and from twelve to thirteen million 
quarters of rye. Therefore, if it had not been for an 
extraordinary series of good harvests during the “eighties,” 
the great redundance of production with which the decade 
began would have been reduced to a deficiency long before 
the end of that period. As it was, the reserve stocks of 
wheat in nearly all countries had been pretty well exhausted 
by the end of the harvest year 1890-91; and there is every 
reason to believe that they will be even more nearly 
depleted before next harvest. During the present decade 
it will be necessary to add greatly to the wheat-area of the 
world, in order to supply the increasing population with 
bread, and as the required increment has not taken place 
during recent years of low prices, it is only reasonable to 
conclude that it will not be induced except under the 
stimulus of a substantial advance. Even in India and 

Australasia, the acreage has declined during the last few 
years; while there has been no appreciable increase in 

anada, in spite of the development of farming in Mani- 
toba and the North-West. In the United States, the price 





of wheat was comparatively high in 1890—relatively 
higher than in Europe—and the acreage, partly because 
there was no winter-killing, was greater in 1891 than 
ever before, though less than half-a-million acres more 
than in 1884. But nearly all the available land in 
that country which will grow wheat without irrigation 
has been taken up, so that any considerable increase ip 
production would involve either the displacement of other 
produce, or a greater expenditure for the purpose of getting 
more grain out of a given acreage. It is true that there 
are vast tracts of land in Canada, South America, 
Australia, and Africa upon which grain can be grown 
when the necessary expenditure has been made in roads, 
railways, and irrigation works; but as such development 
has not taken place on any considerable scale, while 
prices have been extremely low, the assumption is that 
it will not take place until prices rise. The argu- 
ments which apply to wheat are more or less applicable 
also to other grain. The cultivators of the soil have 
not had their fair share of the world’s products and 
pleasures of late, and the natural result has followed. 
Hence we conclude that a revival in the grain-growing 
nterest is inevitable, although we believe that a moderate 
advance in prices will suffice to produce the required in- 
crease in production. 

Similar arguments apply to the production of meat, 
although less forcibly. As the ranges and ranches upon 
which meat has been produced very cheaply in America be- 
come broken up—and they are being settled very rapidly— 
the cost of laying down meat in this country will become 
greater. As it is, shipment appears to pay only when prices 
here are fairly remunerative to home producers, the 
fall in values which took place in the first half of 
1891 having reduced our imports of cattle and some 
kinds of meat. Australasia and the River Plate countries 
are no doubt to be looked to in future to send increased 
quantities of meat to Europe, especially if some means of 
shipping without freezing it can be perfected. It is 
doubtful, however, whether even frozen mutton has paid 
shippers during the last few months, prices having been so 
low that the net return could not have been more thaa 
8s. a head for New Zealand sheep, nor so much for 
Australian and Argentine animals. As to butter, which 
has been sent to us from foreign countries in increasing 
quantities for years past, and will probably be supplied by 
them more and more liberally, we know of no reason why 
British farmers should not compete on favourable terms 
with foreigners, or at least with European foreigners, in 
British markets. As we do not increase our home 
supply of butter, the foreign supply must necessarily 
become greater; but our dairy-farmers’ difficulties 
have arisen from lack of uniformity of quality and 
a bad system of distribution, rather than from any. 
advantage which their principal competitors possess in. 
respect of cost of production. As to cheese, British 
makers of the best qualities, though they have had their 
bad years, have held their own fairly, in spite of foreiga- 
competition, which they will have less and less cause to 
fear as America becomes more and more populous. These 
are some of the reasons which induce us to anticipate a 
period of moderate prosperity for agriculture. There are 
other reasons, connected with recent discoveries in science 
and the great advances now being made in agricultural 
education, into which we cannot enter upon the present 


occasion. 
\ HEN newspapers like the Times and the Daily 

Telegraph write as they wrote on Tuesday last 
& propos of the Council of Judges, it is evident that the 
dissatisfaction felt with regard to our legal system is deep 
and widespread. The great dailies are by tradition and 
choice very much inclined to represent the views of the 
leading members of the legal profession, and would never 
write in such an uncompromising vein of censure of our 
whole judicial arrangements, unless they felt that public 
feeling on the matter was keen. With the complaints that 
are being made as to the conduct of business in the Law 
Courts, we are ourselves in general sympathy. The 
administration of civil business in our Courts is in- 
tolerably slow, costly, and vexatious. It is, indeed, 
impossible to doubt that the men who openly de- 
clare that it is better to submit to any injustice and 
extortion than to try and get justice in a Court of Law, 
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have reason on their side. But though we look upon our 
present system as in need of thorough and immediate 
reform, we cannot but protest against the unfairness of 
talking as if it were the Judges who were mainly, if not 
entirely, responsible for the existing evils. We admit 
that the Judges have not been as vigilant as they 
might have been in stopping inconveniences before they 
festered into grave scandals, and that they have not 
sufficiently made it their duty to expedite the work of 
justice. They have too much assumed the position that 
if they do indifferent justice on the particular matter 
that has struggled into Court, they have nothing more 
to think about. Some of them, again, have no doubt 
been unwise in showing too great a tendency to leave 
off their work punctually, though no tendency to rigid 
punctuality has '»en visible in the opening of the 
Courts. The arrangements for the meeting of the Council 
of Judges this week, have been typical of this tone of in- 
difference in regard to the value of judicial time. The 
sittings of some twenty Courts were altogether sus- 
pended on Monday, and thus some twenty causes left 
undecided which might have been decided, merely in 
order that the Judges might meet in the morning. 
The Courts do not sit for more than, say, two hundred 
whole days in the year, and to begin by wasting one of 
these was, therefore, not a very practical way of getting 
rid of arrears. To stop work in order to discuss the 
block in the Courts was, in appearance at any rate, 
more like the Judges of the Island of Laputa than 
of England. But though there are many small matters 
in which the Judges might show their desire to expedite 
legal business, it is primarily on Parliament that the 
blame rests. Where is the power, there is the responsi- 
bility. The Judges are, after all, only executive officers, 
and if the system of judicial administration of which they 
form a part is faulty, the blame of not providing a remedy 
is not theirs. They have no power to amend the law or 
the procedure of the Courts, and are powerless to deal 
effectively either with arrears of business or with the con- 
stitution of the Appeal Courts. It is on the Legislature, 
and not on the Judges, that the blame of allowing the 
present state of things to continue must rest. To show 
that this is so, one has only to turn to the list of matters 
discussed at the Council of Judges. Whatever the 
decisions arrived at, they will, except as regards a few 
minor details, require Parliamentary action before they 
can be carried out. 

The chief complaints against our present system are 
that it is slow and costly. That is, that litigants have to 
wait an indefinite time before their causes are heard, and 
that, when a final decision is arrived at, the total cost is 
usually found to be out of all proportion to the pecuniary 
interests involved. In other words, a man when wronged 
by his neighbour, and anxious to appeal to the Courts to 
do him right, is confronted with the facts,—first, that if he 
gets justice done him, it will be after a delay which will 
be troublesome and vexatious in a high degree; and 
secondly, that it will only be after an expenditure of a 
sum of money the loss of which will be far greater than 
the pecuniary redress he seeks. Under these circum- 
stances, what is the remedy ? In the first place, let 
us deal with the question of delay? It would be, 
of course, absurd to expect that the very day after a 
dispute has arisen over a contract, the two disputants 
should be able to go before a Judge and have their quarrel 
settled off-hand. Such a cadi-under-the-palm-tree form 
of distributing justice cannot be expected under the com- 
plicated conditions of modern life. There is, however, no 
sort of reason why civil actions should not be settled as 
quickly as criminal causes, which, to the great credit of 
English law, are invariably decided within two or three 
months of the beginning of proceedings. It is the first 
principle of English justice that no person accused of crime 
shall go untried for practically any longer time than is 
necessary to get the machinery of justice into operation. 
But if this can be done in criminal cases, why not in civil ? 
The answer is, that theoretically it can, and that it is 
mainly owing to the arrears of business that such enormous 
delays take place before a contested suit can be tried. It 
is the arrears that are often responsible for the law’s 
delay. But what is the meaning of arrears, and of a long- 
waiting list? The arrears are due to the effort to get, 
say, three hundred cases heard a year by a Court which 
cannot manage at the most to hear more than two 





hundred. It is the attempt over again to drive six coaches 
abreast through Temple Bar. But this being so, the first 
and most important thing to do is to appoint a staff of 
Judges sufficiently large to cope with the whole of the 
judicial business, and to keep down the arrears. There 
ought to be enough Judges to make it possible to institute 
a custom that no case ready for trial, say, before July Ist, 
should in any of the Courts be adjourned over the Lo 
Vacation. This is the only possible way of preventing the 
accumulation of arrears. There must, in fact, be a sort of ciyj] 
gaol-delivery before the Courts rise for the summer vacation, 
We are not among those who think that men can do such 
anxious or responsible work as that involved in tryin 
actions at law without holidays, and we do not for a moment 
grudge the Judges the Long Vacation. If, however, there 
were a sufficient number of Judges, it would be easy enough 
to arrange that the Long Vacation should not be interfered 
with. If it appeared that the completion of the quasi. 
gaol-delivery we recommend would in any particular year 
cause the Courts to sit more than a day or so beyond 
the proper time for rising, the Lord Chancellor should 
be able to name Commissioners—as is done on circuit 
—to assist the Judges in clearing off the arrears, 
This plan should, of course, be resorted to as little as 
possible, as it is far better that the staff of Judges 
should, under normal conditions, be able to deal with 
the whole work of each year. Under exceptional cir. 
cumstances, however, a reserve power of this kind 
might prove most valuable. But though the delays of 
the law would be enormously decreased by the em. 
ployment of a sufficient number of Judges to do the 
work, there is yet another cause of delay, very serious, 
and very vexatious to suitors, which would not be touched 
thereby,—that is, the multiplicity of appeals. Actions 
nowadays bristle with appeals. There are appeals on 
points of procedure from the Master to the Judge, from 
the Judge to a Divisional Court, from a Divisional 
Court to the Court of Appeal, and from the Court 
of Appeal to the House of Lords. And when these 
are done, come the appeals on the main issue, which, 
as we know, still more frequently run to the House 
of Lords. When the Judicature Act was passed, it will 
be remembered that it was intended that there should be 
but one Court of Appeal, and that its decisions should be 
final. Ultimately, however, a new Court of Appeal was 
formed out of the Law Lords, and in the Queen’s Bench 
Division the Divisional Courts were still allowed to sit. 
Thus, in effect, the Judicature Act for many purposes only 
added one more appeal to those already existing. That 
these appeals should be diminished, we cannot doubt. 
We would not do away with the House of Lords as 
a Court, for it unquestionably is an advantage that 
there should be one Supreme Court for the whole 
United Kingdom, and that in that way a certain unity 
of judicial policy should be maintained. We would, 
however, abolish at once and for ever Divisional Courts, 
and would only allow appeals from the Court of Appeal 
to the House of Lords, either when the Court of Appeal 
had differed from the Court below, or when the Court cf 
Appeal allowed an appeal on the ground that a specially 
important point of law was involved. By this means, it 
would be possible to greatly abate the nuisance of appeals, 
and in ordinary cases there would be but one appeal. The 
question of interlocutory appeals is a more difficult one. 
It has sometimes been proposed to prevent their ever going 
beyond the Judge in Chambers; but considering the occa- 
sional great importance of these apparently minor details 
in an action, that would perhaps be too drastic a measure. 
There can be no doubt, however, that many of these appli- 
cations could very properly be left to the final decision of 
the Master. Others, perhaps, could hardly be dealt with 
so summarily. 

The question of cost to some extent doubtless depends 
upon the question of delay. If actions were quicker over, 
they would be far less costly. The main part of the 
costliness of litigation is due, however, to the desire of 
suitors to engage particular counsel. This it is as 
evidently beyond the power of the Judges or Parliament 
to stop as it is to decrease the amount of doctors’ bills. 
It is not the Court fees, but the sums paid to solicitors 
and counsel, which make litigation so expensive. If suitors 
will insist on having Sir Charles Russell or Sir Richard 
Webster as their counsel, they must pay for their fancy, 
just as they must pay for having Sir Andrew Clark to 
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a 
visit them when they are ill, or Sir Henry Thompson or Sir 
Joseph Lister to operate on them when they need surgical 
aid. If suitors want cheap litigation, let them tell their 
solicitors that they will only have one counsel, and that he 
must be a barrister who will not expect a large fee. In 
all probability their cases will not suffer by the want 
of silk,—provided, that is, that the counsel engaged 
is not merely the nephew of the solicitor’s wife. With 
the whining about the high fees paid to leading counsel, 
we have not, therefore, much sympathy. If people were 
to refuse to employ counsel whose fees they thought 
too high, the remedy would be provided. While, however, 
they are ready to pay high fees, it would be as foolish 
of leading counsel not to take them, as of a leading Royal 
Academician not to ask a hundred pounds for every square 
foot of canvas he covers. What, then, the Judges have 
chiefly to consider is, how to get Parliament to create 
enough Judges to prevent arrears, and how to curtail 
appeals. The attempts to coax back commercial cases to 
the Courts do not appear to us of great importance. Pro- 
bably arbitrators who are experts, and who not only 
understand but are allowed to act upon the customary 
codes of each particular trade, form really better tribunals 
than the Judges. In any case, if the commercial men 
are content with arbitration, there is no great harm done. 
There is, however, one other matter of importance which 
we cannot but believe the Judges will consider,—the ques- 
tion of cross-examination. If they are able to arrive at a 
common policy in regard to forensic bullying, they will do 
a great deal to win back that popular confidence in our 
Courts of Law which, unhappily, has somewhat declined 
during the past few years. Unquestionably it is difficult 
just now to persuade “the plain man” that the Law 
is not simply and solely a gigantic engine of oppression, 
the only virtue of which is that it is not corrupt. That 
is a very untrue as well as a very disastrous mental atti- 
tude, and the Judges, as far as they may, will do well to 
show the public that they are anxious for reform. 








THE MORAL EFFECT OF THE EPIDEMIC. 

T has not been amusing, but it has been most interesting, 

to observe the demeanour of the English “ classes ” since 

they first became aware that an epidemic had broken out 
which, though not confined to them exclusively, attacked them 
with an impartiality and fierceness not often noticed in 
epidemics. These usually strike the poor first, because the 
poor are exposed to the foul gases of the sewers, are too much 
huddled together, and are weakened by privation and exposure ; 
but the influenza is like rain, and falls upon all alike. It 
raises the general death-rate, but it also swells that singular 
necropolitan peerage, the death-list of the Times, until it is 
hard to read it through, and harder to escape seeing in it the 
name of a friend, an acquaintance, or one whose career has 
inspired the reader with some personal interest. We will not 
say the list of Tuesday, the 19th inst., is unprecedented in the 
history of the journal, for we are not centenarians, but we will 
vouch for it that during this generation, say thirty years, there 
has not been on any one day such a record of deaths among 
the well-to-do. Appreciation of the mortality did not begin 
with the death of the Duke of Clarence, for the Registrar- 
General had warned us all, and Bishop after Bishop had begun 
to order special prayers; but that unhappy event made the 
growing consciousness at once a clear perception of the truth. 
England, it was seen, had been attacked by a deadly epidemic. 
There has not been, nevertheless, either before or since the 
event, any betrayal of special emotion. Our people, no doubt, 
whether it be from stolidity, or from an undercurrent of 
fatalistic feeling, or from a deep though unspoken reliance on 
the goodness of Providence, are singularly, almost unin- 
telligibly free from liability to panic produced by a general 
visitation of disease. They can go wild with fear in a fire or 
a flood, and occasionally, though it is a habit to deny this, in 
some half-hour of defeat upon a bloody field; but they meet 
cholera with melancholy resignation, are stimulated, when 
their children perish of diphtheria, mainly to further inquiry, 
and in a district ravaged by malignant fever, never fail to 
provide doctors, nurses, and attendance sufficient for the 
dying. The mad horror of Southern Europeans is as foreign 
to the British people’s instincts as the apathetic piety of 
Asiatics. We cannot recall an outbreak of disease anywhere 
in the world in which English doctors fled in scores; an in- 








surrection against medicine, such as has repeatedly disgraced 
Italy and Spain, would strike common Englishmen either as a 
madness or an impiety; and we have never seen in any por- 
tion of the Queen’s dominions where they were a majority, 
measures of isolation carried to such an extent as to involve 
either cruelty or desertion of the stricken. We recollect the 
details of one horrible instance of this last kind in the 
Mauritius, and we believe one or two cases have occurred 
in the West Indies; but in none of these has the terror 
producing crime been manifested by Englishmen, who, 
indeed, within the sphere of their authority will not allow 
of quarantine... In the instance of influenza, however, not only 
has there been no panic, but there has been no senseless out- 
cry, and no outpouring of that vague and sometimes useless 
philanthropy which is the distinctive characteristic of English- 
men deeply stirred. The people have helped one another 
with wonderful kindness, wonderful because of the sacrifices 
often involved; the doctors have worked themselves to death ; 
the resources of all institutions have been strained to the 
uttermost ; but the calm of the country has never given way. 
There has not been even emotion enough to excite the public 
toa grand national subscription, the usual and often the healthy 
relieving outcome in England of any spasm of excitement. The 
truth seems to be that, novel as the disease is, in this generation 
at least, the homely familiarity of its inaccurate name—for “ in- 
fluenza” by usage hascome to mean a severe cold—and the usual- 
ness of its symptoms have tended to soothe away any general 
alarm. Weare all subject to colds, we all know how to bear the 
sub-varieties of ague—once as deadly in many counties as it is 
now on the Mississippi, but to-day only a name—and we are 
all familiar, alas! either by mental habit, or by household 
experience, with the hundred varieties of lung-disease. We 
are, therefore, tranquil, though almost every household is dis- 
turbed, though whole departments of work are nearly para- 
lysed by involuntary absences, and though the old and the 
“liable” among the well-to-do are sinking into their graves 
with a rapidity which will make this year one of the most 
disastrous that the Life Insurance Offices have ever known. 
Even the general ignorance of the conditions of the plague, 
which seems to strike like a bolt from the blue, and to be as 
indifferent to sanitary laws as it is to the habits of its victims’ 
lives, has not sufficed to stir those who may be affected out of 
a quietude hardly to be distinguished from a secret indif- 
ference. There is something fine in such stoicism as of men 
who accept what God sends, and pass on to do the work of 
the day; but there is something also of that immobility, as 
wanting in ideas as in fears, which all Continentals and most 
Irishmen attribute to the English race. 

The clergy, we perceive, are beginning to try to break the 
calm, to use their moral opportunity, and to endeavour to 
bring their permanent topics, the nearness of death and the 
uncertainty of life, home to minds which in their hearts they 
characterise, sometimes justly, sometimes unjustly, as unre- 
flecting. Far be itfrom us to blame them, for they are trying to 
do their duty, and though of all methods of persuasion, Christ 
used the human terror of death the least, the tradition of all the 
Christian Churches has declared it a worthy as well as an 
effective weapon for stirring the indifferent. But we wonder 
sometimes if the clergy are intellectually in the right in their 
usual belief that a more constant sense of the uncertainty of 
life, a more habitual consciousness of the imminence of death, 
would make men greatly better. That idea is a very heavy 
weight to cast into the scale against the brave and in favour 
of the timid, and we are by no means certain that, as a 
general rule of life, it is wise to cast it. Individual men 
grow better when they realise that the death of whore 
ultimate arrival they have never doubted for a second, may 
arrive at any moment; but is that true of a majority 
of mankind? Certainly it is not true of soldiers in a bloody 
campaign. Universal history affirms that, with striking indi- 
vidual exceptions, they, as life loses its apparent chance of 
continuance, grow more pitiless, more lawless, more disposed to 
sacrifice all things, right and wrong included, to the single 
thought of self-preservation. Soldiers, with death approaching, 
will starve a city so that their own rations may not fail; and 
if a close sense of the insecurity of life be a moral gain, how 
comes selfishness so to develop under it ? It is when the relief 
has come, say, to a besieged town, that the soldiers are good. 
In the drowning ship, the sailors often die nobly, and as often 
break suddenly loose from every restraint their creed has 
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‘taught, not only rushing for drink, which may be a rush for 
courage, but treading down and abandoning the weak. The 
immediate dread of death has not prevented cannibalism at sea. 
The great epidemics, so far as we know their inner history, have 
developed immorality and defiance at least as often as religious 
feeling, even our own Plague, though it fell on a people still 
essentially Puritan, leaving the bad and the good alike much 
where it found them; while outbursts of cholera in Southern 
Europe have been repeatedly accompanied by epidemics of 
frantic vice. The great and nearly universal horror which in 
Europe preceded the year 1000 A.D., when the world was 
‘expected to perish, produced but a transient impression ; and 
though there was an explosion of piety, as the world then 
understood piety—that is, of readiness to sacrifice self to the 
Church—it was from expectation of the coming of the Judge, 
rather than any terror of death, which, indeed, to everybody 
in that day of violence and rapine, must have seemed always 
at hand. Everywhere a district under terror of death, as 
from an invasion or a famine, is a district demoralised. Those 
‘Orientals who have an abiding sense that life is a fleeting 
‘vapour such as scarcely any European ever attains, are not 
superior to the Europeans in virtue; nor are the Mar- 
-quesans, though they never forget death, and, according 
“to Mr. Stevenson, sleep in coffins. The very healthy are 
often the very good, and the healthy races are decidedly those 
which have accepted or have roused for themselves the highest 
standard of morality. We all, in every land and under every 
creed, instinctively associate sinlessness and immortality; and 
is it not possible that the strange, the inexplicable impulse 
which makes almost all men regardless of the most certain 
and the most impressive event in their own lives, was planted 
in them in mercy to enable them to struggle upwards under a 
nobler impulse than fear? The speculation grows too deep; 
but we are compelled by the evidence to doubt whether the 
moral effect of epidemics is usually good, though that of 
this particular one may, for a singular reason, be better than 
usual. The pest rouses fear for others rather than oneself. 
Partly owing to the great proportion of escapes, partly, as we 
have said, to the usualness in the symptoms of the disease, 
men are fearing for their relatives and their friends, and even 
their world, sometimes with an acuteness of pain which 
suggests panic; but no man thinks that he himself will die of 
such a disorder. He expects bed, and it may be suffering, but 
‘not a sentence. We can well conceive of a world made kindlier, 
and even more Christian, in consequence of this visitation, 
through the gratitude which escapes evoke; but then, that is 
evidence in behalf of our doubt, for it is sympathy, not terror, 
which has been so passionately aroused. It is not wrong that 
men should be warned from all the pulpits of the frail tenure by 
which we hold our lives, for no truth can work mischief; but 
those who expect great reformations to be produced by the 
beating of the wings of the Angel of Death, reckon from 
little knowledge of the history of mankind. It is not the 
function of Azrael to distribute mental healing. 





WINGS AND EYES. 


WHE critics and admirers of Mr. Waterhouse’s fine picture 

of the winged sirens on the ship of Ulysses did not, so 

far as we recall the discussion to which the artist’s treat- 
‘ment of the incident gave rise, give him credit for having 
been among the first, if not the first, of modern artists 
to abandon in an important picture the conventional and 
stereotyped representations of flight, and to paint the poise 
ef his sirens’ wings in accordance with the ascertained facts 
of bird-movement in the air. It seems strange that the 
flight of birds, the most beautiful and perfect form of motion, 
should have aroused so little general curiosity. No power 
has been more envied by man. He has attributed it to 
divine beings, and vainly tried to share it. Yet quick-sighted 
and sympathetic observers of life in the fields have missed 
this most obvious and inviting study, and we cannot therefore 
wonder that Londoners forget that, in watching and dis- 
tinguishing the methods of flight of the birds that haunt their 
parks and lakes, there is open to them a new and delightful 
field of observation. The limitations which the want of the 
weil exercisé, a want which M. Marey so deplores in his recent 
work, “Le Vol des Oiseaux,” has set to our knowledge of 
the flight of birds will be very plain if we compare M. Marey’s 
ingenious photographs, in some of which he has obtained as 
many as sixty images per second of the beating wing, with the 








drawings of flying birds by European artists. Of the main 
attitudes of sustained flight, two only are, as a rule, correctly 
given by our painters. One of these is that proper 
to the gliding motion by which any bird is able, after 
acquiring a certain impetus, to float onwards without 
a beat of the wing. In this the bird is correctly represented 
with the wings spread, and the tips pointing backwards. It 
is an attitude easily seen, because the wings are motionless, 
The second, which is the conventional method of representing 
the point-to-point flight of birds, shows the moment at which 
the wings are raised before the down-stroke begins. It is not 
the most characteristic attitude of flight, for it marks the 
moment of least progress. The down-stroke which follows js 
the main effort of propulsion, and it is the moment of its 
close which the Japanese artists usually select to paint in their 
impressions of flight, an attitude which Mr. Waterhouse has 
chosen for one of his flying sirens, and one which M. Marey’s 
photographs show to be, on the whole, the most frequent im. 
pression left upon the sensitive plate. Unlike the grotesque 
presentments of the movements of the horse which the ir. 
stantaneous photograph has given us, these picture-analyses 
of bird-motion are most graceful and suggestive; and the eye 
readily learns, after a careful study of the photographs, to 
discern and mark for itself the different phases and positions 
of the wing peculiar to different movements, such as alighting, 
rising from the ground, or rising from or descending into the 
water. That these movements might be detected by the eye 
unaided, seems clear from the drawings of fluttering and 
descending or gliding birds, which our artists have usually 
given correctly; for these drawings are almost without 
exception suggested by the flight of domestic pigeons, 
which can be observed in their ascents and descents without 
trouble and close at hand. But it seems strange that 
Landseer should have missed the characteristic flight of 
a wild duck rising from the water, and have painted those 
disturbed by the hunted deer, in his picture of “The 
Sanctuary,” in an attitude which five minutes’ observation of 
the wild fowl on the Serpentine will show to be unnatural. The 
seagull, which, as Mr. Ruskin shows, is conventionally repre- 
sented by a symbol like a mathematical bracket, and quite 
sufficiently for the purpose of the landscape-painter, gives 
perhaps the best object-lesson in flight. From the deck of a 
vessel, or a pier-head, these beautiful birds may be watched 
sailing, flying, or gliding on a level with the observer’s eye, 
and the most marked movements of the wing are readily 
seen. In the very pretty photographs of flying seagulls 
generally to be seen in the shop-window of a well-known 
photographer in the Strand, about one-third of the gulls show 
the down-stroke of the wing. But this is because many of 
them are gliding forward or hovering, and not in steady 
flight. Such pictures, which are becoming very popular, are 
excellent educators in the facts of flight, and supply a useful 
miscellaneous set of examples with which to compare the 
scientifically arranged photographs of M. Marey. In proof 
of the impression which the new ideas so suggested have made 
upon modern artists, we may point to the great vivacity and 
truth which mark the recent treatment of subjects of sport 
and natural history by the ablest of those painters whose 
taste has led them to make such subjects their peculiar 
study. Mr. Stuart-Wortley’s pictures of driven grouse, and 
the admirable studies of flying wildfowl, grouse, ptarmigan, 
and black-game by Mr. J. G. Millais, some of the drawings 
in whose forthcoming book, ‘“Game-Birds and Shooting 
Sketches,” have already appeared, show a knowledge of the 
attitudes of birds in swift and sudden flight, which equals 
much of the best work of the Japanese artists. 


It is difficult to account, except by the supposition of pro- 
longed and intense observation, for the astonishing fidelity 
which not only the best, but even the minor painters of Japan, 
have shown in their drawings of birds in motion. Unaided by 
the magic of the camera, they have for generations seen and 
portrayed not only the main facts of flight, but the most 
minute and delicate differences in the poise of the beating 
wing; and if we compare the “Hundred Birds” of Bai Rei, 
or the collections in the White Galleries at the British 
Museum, with the last discoveries of Western science, we 
shall find examples of every attitude which M. Marey obtained 
by the use of his “ photochronometer.” One of their favourite 
subjects is the flight of birds for shelter in a storm of rain; 
and we know no more graphic pictures of flight than these. 
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An excellent example is the cuckoo flying in a storm (No. 106 
+n the White Gallery), painted towards the close of the last 
century by an artist called Kwan Setsu. In Bai Rei’s 
book there are two similar pictures; and the collection of 
Japanese drawings at South Kensington contains some very 
striking examples. Among the best is that in which a fox 
has seized a mandarin-duck, whose mate rises scared from the 
water,—which we may contrast with Sir E. Landseer’s wild 
ducks in “The Sanctuary” mentioned before. But perhaps 
the most curious instance of minute observation in the South 
Kensington drawings, is that given in a painting of a gull 
about to settle on the strand, while another gull is feeding on 
the shell-fish that lie by the edge of the waves. The attitude 
of the flying gull’s wings represents one of the quickest and 
least easily detected of all the common movements, one which 
even instantaneous photography very rarely detects. Yetthe 
Japanese artist has caught the movement, and reproduced it 
in his sketch. 

Such quickness of the eye can perhaps never be expected 
from Western artists. Hours and days of patient observation 
could alone produce such powers, and patience of this kind is 
an Eastern, not a Western gift. But with the facts already 
ascertained, it is not difficult to train the eye to far greater 
powers of observing the flight of birds than is now common 
to most observers of Nature. Sometimes Nature herself 
suggests an aid. Last winter, when the cold was so intense 
that the snow, instead of freezing into a solid mass, remained 
as powdery and soft as when it fell, the rooks and other birds 
left a number of ready-made scientific data of their manner 
of flight recorded in the snow. We learn from the photographs 
that the wings descend far below the axis of the body in flight, 
almost meeting below the bird’s breast. As the rooks and 
small birds flew just above the surface of the ground, they 
left casts of each wing-beat in the soft snow. The distance 
which the bird travelled between each stroke was thus easily 
measured. So in alighting, the use of the tail as a stopping- 
machine, and the backward beat of the wings, was recorded ; 
and in rising, the precise angle at which the wings struck the 
ground was clearly shown. When the snow froze, these 
delicate casts of the momentary beating of the wings re- 
mained like cut-marble on the hard surface, a perfect though 
short-lived record by Nature’s own automatic process. 





EMIGRATION IN THE DARK. 

EARLY all emigration, even that of the most intelligent 

and best educated members of the community, is more 

or less a leap in the dark. The emigrant is far better aware 
of the ills from which he is escaping, than of the exact nature 
of the prospects that he has chosen to exchange them for. 
And remembering how much this is the case of those who 
leave their native country fairly well provided with knowledge 
of the life they intend to lead, and with means to assist them 
towards leading it, one can perhaps realise how hopelessly 
dark are the prospects of their poorer and more ignorant 
fellow-countrymen who go forth, driven by the stress of cir- 
cumstances or tempted by fallacious hopes, unprovided 
with either the means or the knowledge that should pro- 
tect them from disappointment. The emigrant, especially 
if he is one of those who emigrate in masses, is generally 
atterly ignorant of the country which he is about to adopt, 
except for the information which he has been given by 
the agent who has persuaded him to take the momentous 
step: all that he knows is, that things are very bad with him 
at home, and he does not think it possible that they can be 
worse elsewhere. The emigration agent draws before his eyes 
the most seductive pictures of future comfort and wealth, and 
actually assures him of the certainty of a daily pay for his 
labour which is double or treble that which he could ever hope 
to earn at home: his own sharp and bitter experience of the 
pinching poverty from which he wishes to escape, and his 
utter inexperience and ignorance of any land or life except 
his own, renders him a credulous and easy victim to 
ene whose only interest in the matter is a fee for every 
emigrant whom he can induce to land upon the shores 
of the country that employs him as its agent. There 
18 little cause for surprise that public attention is con- 
stantly being called to the misery and suffering that 
this unsatisfactory system produces, or that the German 
Government, which every year is adopting a more paternal 





method of legislation, should have set itself to the task of 
drawing up a Bill for the regulation of emigration and the 
proper surveillance of agents who make a business of pro- 
moting it. That Bill, we learn, will probably be drawn up on 
lines similar to those adopted by Swiss legislation on the same 
subject, and will have the possible effect of greatly restricting 
German emigration. For many reasons we should think it 
highly undesirable that our Government at home should 
interfere after a similar fashion; but still, we cannot 
but wish that greater efforts were made, by the help of 
our Consuls abroad and the authorities at home, to spread 
a more accurate knowledge among the poorer classes of 
the foreign countries that invite them to their shores, and 
of the kind of treatment they will be likely to experience 
there. It is hardly possible that the agent who procures 
emigrants—for the Argentine or the Brazilian Republics, let 
us say—should not be tempted by the capitation-fee to better 
his instructions by sending out those who are utterly unfit 
and unsuited for life in those countries, or to exceed the 
bounds of truth and draw upon his imagination in depicting 
the future prospects of his dupes. Some kind of counterblast 
is necessary to the deceptive promises of this gentleman. The 
best way of counteracting his influence is by the publication 
of the letters sent home by disappointed emigrants, a way 
which provincial newspapers are always willing to adopt; but 
one could wish that the knowledge had been spread earlier, 
and that the had been no reason for such letters. 


On Saturday last there arrived at Southampton a woman 
with her child, who told a story which was probably that of 
many others besides herself. She had emigrated to the 
Argentine Republic, together with her husband and her little 
boy, in search of work. They had found work there, but not 
of the kind that they expected, nor paid so highly as they 
anticipated. They had been told, apparently, that work would 
be paid at the rate of so many dollars, and that each dollar 
was worth four shillings; when they arrived there, they found 
that a dollar was worth one shilling and three-halfpence. 
The child sickened of yellow-fever, and recovered, but 
with the loss of its sight: the husband was also attacked, 
and had to be left behind in the hospital. The woman, whose 
home was in Dublin, had landed at Southampton utterly 
penniless, without her husband, and with her blind child. 
By the kindness of the authorities at Southampton she seems 
to have been well cared for there, and provided with means 
to take her home. No doubt the British Consul in Buenos 
Ayres could tell of hundreds of similar cases. The Italian 
Consul in the same city would probably know of very few 
among his own people; and yet to that country, where the 
English have gone in hundreds, the Italians have gone in tens 
of thousands. Much of this difference between the two classes 
of emigrants is owing, of course, to the greater natural 
suitability of the Italian to that climate and his greater 
powers of adaptability ; but much also is owing to the different 
system of emigration. The Italian Emigration Agent is the 
emigrant himself. When he has been in the country suffi- 
cient time to save money for his purpose, he returns to his 
native country and brings out with him his relations or his 
friends. Very often he is sent out with that end in view at 
the expense of his village or hiscommune. Thesmall country 
community in Italy is always in constant communication with 
its members abroad, and receives the best information as to the 
possibilities of work and the opening for either labour or capital. 
Of late years, when bad times fell upon the Argentine 
Republic, the Italian element there suffered less than any of 
the other foreign emigrants. Those who had become colonists 
remained in the country, and supported each other through 
the crisis; those who were dependent upon their daily wage 
as navvies or artisans, directly the work stopped, took their 
passages, and returned quietly to Italy, where they could live 
more cheaply and wait for better times. In Italy, the note 
of alarm was sounded at once; the day that profitable employ- 
ment was stopped in the Argentine Republic, the Italian 
emigration ceased also. That is the time that English 
emigration thither would begin; the agents would be spurred 
to further efforts by the failure of the Italian emigration, and 
without those efforts the Englishman would never have been 
induced to go there at all. There is something very pathetic in 
the story of this poor woman, who complains that she and 
her husband could not find the work they were led to expect, or 
the pay that they were promised. It was hardly probable that 
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they should find the same kind of work at Buenos Ayres as 
they had in Dublin. As to the value of the dollar, very many 
years have passed since the day when it fell below 4s. What 
can be done to protect such ignorance and incapacity as many 
of these poor victims display? As a matter of fact, the 
Englishman is the worst emigrant imaginable to a country 
like the Argentine Republic, where the initial hardships and 
difficulties of his new departure are complicated for him by 
his ignorance of the language, and his inability to do without 
certain comforts in his daily life. The lot of the English 
emigrant at home, however hard it may seem to him before 
he leaves it, is as a rule infinitely more pleasant and com- 
fortable than that which falls to him during the first months 
of his stay abroad. The Italian can hardly fail to change 
for the better, but the Englishman generally changes for 
the worse, or at least so it appears to him. The former has 
never known the little comforts and decencies of life which 
have become the necessities of the latter’s existence. Ten 
Italian families will cheerfully consent to be stowed away in 
a corner of some building which serves as a refuge for immi- 
grants, where they will “pig” together, doing their own 
cooking and everything for themselves, quarrelling with each 
other, amusing each other, and passing the time amicably, 
until an employer can be found for them. One English family 
would find the same accommodation insufficient for itself, and 
regard the arrangement made for its benefit with loathing 
and helpless dismay. They have no idea of catering for them- 
selves in a foreign country; they miss the village shops, they 
cannot accommodate themselves to the strange ways and the 
strange food. It is not what they expected; therefore they 
sit down in helpless, incapable despair. Even the workhouse, 
which loomed so dismally before them at home, would have 
been. better, they think, than this squalid misery. 


It would be perfectly possible even to-day to draw a picture 
of life in the Argentine Republic which would be very attrac- 
tive to the labourer at home, and yet which could hardly be 
said to be untruthful. He might be told that the lowest 
possible wage was a dollar a day, and that he hada reasonable 
prospect of earning two, or even three: of course, if he chooses 
to fancy that a dollar is worth four shillings instead of four- 
teen pence, it is not the fault of the agent. He might also be 
told that beef and mutton could be bought at a little over 
twopence a pound, and that all other food-stuffs were equally 
plentiful and cheap: why should the agent explain to him that 
a lodging in which to eat his dinner would cost so much, that. 
the cheapness of his food would help him but little? It is to 
the benefit of the agent that the emigrant should start; he 
is hardly likely to show bim much of the reverse of 
the picture. The unlucky man does go, and with his 
first letters home, or perhaps with his speedy retarn, 
the truth is known in that district, and the agent is 
known there no more. He has gone elsewhere in search 
of more ignorance and more capitation-fees. The most 
unfortunate part of the business is, that the returned and 
discontented emigrant brings back more than the truth with 
him, and tells a tale which will deter that district from 
emigration, even under better and more favourable circum- 
stances, for along time to come. We should be disposed to 
say that the one thing necessary for emigration, if it is to be 
useful, is that it should be spontaneous and free. Emigration 
should neither be artificially fostered nor artificially restricted. 
The more adventurous spirits of our village or town communi- 
ties find out openings for themselves and their friends, and 
their letters and examples are the best incentives or warnings, 
as the case may be, to emigration that can be devised. The 
Irish in America, and the Italians in the Argentine Re- 
public, are fair instances of the most successful form of 
emigration in ourtime. We might prevent the intrusion and 
interference of the emigration agent, it is true; but it would 
be far better not to do so. We have not the same military 
reasons that Germany has for wishing to put any restraint 
upon emigration ; indeed, we have every reason to wish it 
to be as free and as extended as possible. But we have 

also reasons for wishing it to be intelligent, and we do not 
seem to be doing our best to provide it with proper informa- 


es 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATOR ABROAD. 


“You will find it most convenient to take the train to 
Allington, which is about four miles from Wanfold. You will he 
able to get a fly at Walford’s, the ‘ Black Lion,’ near the station,” 





I am a County Council lecturer, that hybrid birth of the 
educational impulse and temperance fanaticism, and this jg 
an extract from the arrangements for a course of village 
lectures. Why temperance? Simply that certain moneys 
intended by Mr. Goschen to buy out publicans’ licences were 
diverted by teetotal outery to Technical Educaticn, and that 
being a question in dispute among experts, the dark workings 
of the British political mind handed it over for solution to 
the country gentleman in County Council assembled. A true 
empirical philosophy ; encourage free variation in all direc. 
tions, then will come the survival of the fittest,—not in vain 
are the two dominant personalities of the Cabinet possessed 
by the scientific spirit. Accompanying the letter is a smal} 
placard, on which I find my modest “F.C.S.” has puffed ont 
into “F.R.S.,” but that my new-born glories have to walk a 
somewhat narrow round,—* A course of lectures on ‘ Agricul. 
tural Chemistry ’ will be given in Mr. Challen’s kitchen, ‘ The 
Fowl House,’ Wanfold.” 

The dusk is gathering when I reach Allington; but one 
glance from the station-platform shows the character of the 
land,—a long chalk down behind, then sharp against the 
sunset-light the abrupt outlines of the South-Eastern hill. 
country, the barren sands and ironstones so heartily cursed 
by Cobbett, now clad with monotonous masses of Scotch 
fir, or more varied copse-wood, alder for charcoal, chestnut 
for hop-poles, birch and much beside for barrel-hoops. 
The fly moves slowly through lanes carved twenty feet deep 
in the soft rock, the lamps showing fairy landscapes of inter- 
lacing ivy and bramble on the brown bank-side; at last we 
stop where a hurricane-lamp hung from a gate-post lights up 
the road, the farm-door opens, and down the straight garden- 
walk comes the farmer and the curate. The greetings are of 
the true country kind, but their friendliness can hardly over. 
come my dismay at the sight of the room set apart for the 
lecture ; itis an old farm-kitchen, with a rugged brick floor 
and a ceiling so low that I can touch the rafters. There 
are seats for thirty people or so at the side of the mighty 
fireplace; the other walls seem mostly doors, one of which 
leads into the family sitting-room, where more chairs are 
placed for any overflow meeting. I must make the best of it 
to-night, and quickly decide to stand in the back kitchen, and 
place my lecture-table across the open door, thus escaping 
a little of the fire’s fury; but as I unpack, I inquire mildly of 
the curate if there is not a village school. I find that 
I have clashed with the meetings of the Band of Hope, 
and as Friday has been their night for the last five years, 
my suggestion that they might change reduces the curate 
to inarticulate dismay. And he is right; custom is 
still the most sacred law of village life, any breach of 
continuity is fatal; if you give three lectures at half- 
past 7 o’clock, and then, with every one’s apparent consent, 
change the hour to 7 or 8, you will find half your hearers gone.. 
At last, after many noises and scrapings outside, the 
audience troops in. A row of small boys occupies the front 
seat; they are so small and look so uninterested, you think 
they must be still at school, yet they have been working for a 
year or more; the modern abundance of printed matter does 
not allow them to forget how to read, but all the rest has gone, 
and ten years hence, if any of them should chance to doa 
little bricklaying or carpentering for you, he could not tell 
you the price of it till the local account-keeper had made his 
quarterly round and totted up the bills. School-life ends 
when the third standard is passed. It is an article of faith 
with landlord and farmer, that if a boy is not on the land at 
twelve, he is spoilt for a labourer’s life. The theory that a 
working man is a “ hand ” still holds here; brains behind the 
hands bring trouble of all kinds. Next come a couple of rows 


of labourers; then one or two small farmers and half-a-dozen 
farmers’ sons, with whom the curate has some influence. Out- 
wardly, the latter are hugely disdainful of the occasion, but 
are not quite easy at the possibility of things unknown to them- 
selves cropping up to-night. They are afraid they have quitted 





tion and instruction. 


the safe beaten track, and may be confounded before their 
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inferiors, the fear of ridicule being one of the most powerfal 
factors with all classes in the country. I had one set of lectures 
almost nullified because a boy laughed when the first man 
answered a question ; it was a long time before any one could 
be persuaded to run such a risk again. Itis this diseased self- 
consciousness that keeps the farmer away from such lectures, 
together with the belief that there is nothing left for him to 
learn, a belief that is sedulously cultivated at Agricultural 
Association dinners and similar occasions, where technical 
education is disposed of by that sneering allusion to theory 
and practice so perennially convincing to the English mind. 
To-night, however, there is a shining exception, the one farmer 
of the district who is making a profit; he has had some 
scientific training, but, better still, he knows how to buy and 
sell, and how to keep books which show what does or does not 
pay ; in spite of all this, he is looked upon with distrust by his 
neighbours, an example of the inscrutable prosperity of the 
wicked man. He sits well at the back, aloof and critical, but 
warms to a demonstration of applause when I begin by saying 
that farming cannot be taught in lectures, and that I do not 
propose to try. 

The opening talk over, I plunge into my subject. At times 
J have to stifle a rising sense of the humour of the situation; 
the heat is terrific, and one man who came in late has taken 
an end seat right in front of the hearth; he was too shy to 
pull off his greatcoat, and now is anxious not to miss a word, 
but squirms slowly in his seat, in a way that reminds me some- 
how of the curling of a rasher of bacon under similar stress 
of fire; then there are four men who for want of space are 
seated in the next room, and when an experiment is announced, 
their seemingly detached heads peer through the open door. 
Daring one course I was always amused by the labours of a 
small boy taking notes, labours complicated by his desire to 
miss none of the joys of an experiment; afterwards I found 
he was the son of the blacksmith, who through some private 
tiff with the Vicar, had vowed never to enter the schoolroom 
again, and so was compelled to attend the lectures by deputy. 

To lecture at the level of the rural labourer is in itself an 
interesting task. In the first place, you must abandon all 
scientific diction; that strange slang which has sprung up in 
lecture-room and laboratory must be translated into simple 
speech, just as your experiments have to be naked questionings 
of Nature, divested of all accidentals and preliminary steps in 
which the mind may become entangled. Then you have to 
seize the happy mean between the two aspects of your 
subject, as a course of pure science and as a collection 
of practical recipes; to preserve, in fact, the scientific 
method without losing touch of the world these men 
know so well. For the rural labourer is very far from 
stupid, only his mind moves in a very special round; 
it is too late to trouble about his general intellectual 
development, but he will accept gratefully any insight into 
the causes of things he practises daily. It is more than 
doubtful if a strict scientific training would be of any benefit 
tofarmer or labourer; but observation can easily be quickened 
and intelligence specialised and directed, reason may be 
brought to share the rule of life with custom, and a key may 
be given to the storehouse of knowledge at present locked up 
in books and papers. For the average farming is at present 
far below, not the theory merely, but the good practice that 
isto be met with; yet none of this accumulated experience 
is available, because the lack of the necessary basis of 
judgment makes the ordinary farmer regard one published 
method as no more valuable than another; so, not unwisely, 
he tries none. But nowadays farming cannot be automatic, 
it needs the brains of both master and man, and the mission 
of technical education is to point out the part that “taking 
thought” can play in the business. Meanwhile, my audience 
has grown interested, the experiments are not conjuring- 
tricks, and the stolid attention with which they began to 
listen is exchanged for a refreshing enthusiasm. How long 
will this novel excitement last? can I arouse sufficient intel- 
lectual momentum to carry a few onwards when the present 
delights of sensation are over? That is the difficulty in 
teaching the town working man ; he is so accustomed toa mere 
surface stirring of the brains, that the repeated mental titilla- 
tion has deadened the power of taking any abiding interest. 
But this work in the little villages is only pioneering. Some- 
times the numbers rise, we remove to a more fitting room, and 
the schoolmaster starts a class to revise and supplement the 
lectures; or, at the worst, two or three men get so interested, 


that they travel some distance to the nearest centre where 
@ permanent course can be kept up. 

The lecture over, I ask for questions; but the men are all 
too shy as yet, another week or two must pass before they 
will talk: the curate thinks he detects a logical flaw, having 
mistaken A for B; one of the young men who has forgotten 
some chemistry at school, wants to know whyI have said 
nothing about the hydrogen in the air, and has to be set right 
as inoffensively as possible; the model farmer fires off a pre- 
meditated poser, very remote from the subject, but he must 
be conciliated by being treated as an expert. Then the 
gathering breaks up; a few come to ask questions in private, 
one man who has visibly yawned throughout pays afew heavy 
compliments; I pack up rapidly, and hurry out of the 
tremendous atmosphere. The moon has risen, and the wide 
common stretches before the door, rising into folds of tragic 
shadow in the woods beyond; the little trivialities and humours 
of the evening fade away, again falls the sense of the vast 
monotony of village life, where crime often grows out of 
ennui, as that from ignorance. But my fly is waiting; we 


rumble briskly down the hills, and so home. 
A. D. Haut. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ANGLICAN AUTHORITY. 


[To THe EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Archdeacon Denison, against the Spectator, says that 
the Church of England has authority, but is prevented from 
exercising the same by the civil power. Supposing, however, 
the Church of England to be in the same position as the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, what and where is the 
authority? Is it the Archbishop of Canterbury? or a Synod 
of Bishops? or Convocation? Again, supposing you have 
got the authority, what is it worth? Is it infallible? and, as 
such, does it claim submission? If it is not infallible, if it 
does not bind the conscience, can it be called an authority at 
all? Can Anglicans really make (what we Catholics call) an 
act of faith in the Church of England? And is this act of 
faith a submission to an authority which claims to be, and is 
accepted as, an infallible teacher in things spiritual? If not, 
neither the act of faith nor the authority can be worth very 
much.—lI am, Sir, &e., 

The Presbytery, St. Andrews, N.B. 











GEORGE ANGUS. 





VITALITY IN THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

[To THz Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 
S1z,—After all, is it not too early to assume that the family 
of Prince George show a tendency to low vitality? Wecan 
take the average length of life attained by his progenitors of 
three generations, and then draw the fair and natural in- 
ference. His parents are still living. Of his four grand- 
parents, three are still alive, and the youngest of the three 
seventy-two. Of his eight great-grandparents I gather the 
following particulars from the “ Almanach de Gotha.” One, 
the Prince Consort’s mother, died aged thirty; a second, 
Duke William of Schleswig-Holstein, father of King 
Christian, attained the age of forty-six; the Duke of Kent 
died at fifty-two ; and Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg, the father 
of the Prince Consort, at sixty. Of the remaining four, the 
youngest was seventy-four; and the average for the eight 
was sixty-two. Now, this is a record by no means bad; but 
we inherit our stock of health or the reverse in a high degree 
from our direct female ancestresses; and it is satisfactory to 
reflect upon the still living Queen of Denmark, and her 
seventy-four years, and upon her mother—Louise, wife of 
William, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel—who reached that same 
age. On the whole, and more particularly when we bear in 
mind that some of these did not live under particularly 
healthy surroundings, we may safely infer that Prince 
George’s immediate ancestry show as much health and 
vitality as most families can boast of, and do not give cause 
for any alarm in regard to their descendant, our presumably 
future King.—I am, Sir, &c., 








A TAME HARE. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—In your interesting article on “ Possible Pets,” in the 
Spectator of January 2nd, I see you ask: Who, since the days 
of Cowper, has seen a tame hare? Will you allow me to tell 





you of one in a country-house in the West of Ireland, whose 
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acquaintance I made last summer? The little creature was 
brought in by the mowers during hay-harvest, very young, 
very frightened, and wounded. A scythe had accidentally cut 
off one of his ears as he lay hidden in the long grass. By the 
time the wound was healed, he had become tame, and when I 
saw him, he was quite at home in his new surroundings as an 
indoor pet. He was most caressing and affectionate, and would 
nestle in your arms, or climb up andsiton your shoulder. He 
had the run of the large drawing-room, a tiny ball of brown fur, 
with one long ear and a pair of bright eyes. He ran noiselessly 
about over carpets and rugs, and in the dusk of the late 
summer evenings it was often difficult to find him. The Irish 
terrier, however, never failed to do so. My hostess would say, 
“* Judy,” find ‘Coco,’” and in a few minutes the truant’s 
hiding-place was discovered. ‘Judy’ never hurt him, and he 
never seemed afraid of the dog. My hostess allowed him to 
run about on the lawn, at first with many fears lest he should 
escape and desert his friends, but ‘Coco’ never seemed in the 
least anxious to do so; he would run on a few steps in front of 
her and stop to nibble the grass, and allow her to catch him 
again as soon as she thought he had had enough air and 
exercise. He was too young to judge of his intelligence, but 
even in his babyhood he was a delightful pet, and I have no 
doubt by this time he is a hare of many accomplishments, as 
three months ago he was “the hare with many friends.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., M. F. B. 





HYMNOLOGY. 

(To THE EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The collection of hymns to which you have referred, 
the only one bearing my name, appeared in 1858, with the 
title, “Hymns, Chants, and Anthems.” Dr. Martineau’s first 
collection was published in 1851, and as it had been obtaining 
general acceptance by our Free Christian Churches, I never 
permitted mine to be publicly advertised, nor in any way to 
appear as in competition with the “Hymns for the Christian 
Church and Home.” It has, in fact, never been published, and 
is known almost exclusively to the congregation of Renshaw 
Street Chapel, Liverpool, for whom it was prepared, and to 
those who may occasionally worship there. The reasons for 
an additional collection were, that in the seven years between 
1851 and 1858, hymns of the highest order had appeared which 
Dr. Martineau’s collection could not contain—such, for in- 
stance, as Miss Wareing’s pure breathings of devotional moods 
in the simplest words, and the exquisite melody of John 
Henry Newman’s “ Lead, kindly Light !”—and further, that it 
was my wish, and that of my then congregation, that the 
grand psalms of the Book of Psalms, in harmony with the 
Christian spirit, should on each Sunday form a part of 
our weekly worship,—these, along with the hymns, chants, 
and anthems, being, for convenience, furnished in a single 
volume. 

There was also, as has been mentioned, in 1836 a supple- 
ment, selected by me but with no editor’s name, to the 
collection of 1818, made by Roscoe, for the Renshaw Street 
congregation, with which he was in membership until his 
death in 1831. His noble features, near to those of his friend 
Rathbone, with the finely expressive ones of his grandson, 
William Caldwell T. Roscoe, a kindred spirit, are among the 
monumental sculptures on its chapel walls. 

The present collection, of 1858, now itself, in 1892, after an 
interval of thirty-four years, requires a supplement, worthily 
to represent existing English hymnology; but whatever re- 
visions and additions it may undergo, its connection with the 
work of Roscoe—in which his own rich contributions to 
psalmody, with those of his son, William Stanley Roscoe 
first appeared, and have reverently been preserved in its 
successive forms—the congregation would not willingly per- 
mit to be lost from its cherished traditions. 


In your correspondence of January 16th, the expressions 
“ Unitarian Hymnology” and “ Unitarian Hymnody” appear, 
unobjectionably if they do not suggest that there is in our 
churches such a thing as a Unitarian hymn-book. Our con- 
gregations worship, in prayer and praise, in penitence and 
aspiration, through the psalms and hymns and spiritual songs 
of the Universal Church, from the sweet singers of Israel to 
the latest hymn whose spiritual power makes it worthy of the 
name. 

Dr. Martineau’s last collection, “Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer,” 1874, now generally used in our churches, contains, 





as would be expected, devout breathings from all the ages ang 
climes of Christendom.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Liverpool, January 18th. Joun H. Tuom, 





A CORRECTION. 
[To rus Epitor oF THe “ Spuotaror.’’] 

S1r,—May I expect the justice at your hands of giving inger. 
tion to the lines I send you, conveying my most emphatic 
denial of the language attributed to me on the occasion of ay 
address to my parishioners, soliciting funds for the evicteg 
tenants of this country P 

It is a matter of surprise to me that a journal of such 
influence as the Spectator could have thought of founding an 
argument on the authority of an obscure newspaper, willing 
and ready to accept the contributions of every village scribbler, 
no matter how insignificant or perversely imaginative.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Burncourt, County Tipperary. T. McGratu, P.P. 





THE SMALL WORRIES OF LIFE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
S1r,—The Spectator of January 16th contains an essay on 
“The Small Worries of Life,’’ which I read with the greatest 
interest, mentally nodding assent to the writer’s various 
statements, with the exception of one,—viz.: “ Knitting as a 
sedative for harassed or agitated nerves.” May I be allowed 
to correct this statement, as being the reverse of efficacious? 
It is well known-that Germany is a knitting country, and 
there the first thing a medical man forbids, in the case of 
nerve complaints, is knitting (der Strickstrumpf). It is con- 
sidered every bit as bad as morphine or alcohol, although in 
itself harmless. I speak feelingly, belonging to the fortunate 
sex which is most troubled with nerves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. SUTHERLAND. 
82 Honor Oak Road, S.E., January 19th. 





EUCALYPTUS OIL AND THE INFLUENZA. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—That the use of eucalyptus oil is a valuable precaution 
against influenza, we have little doubt, and our own experience 
is very much the same as that of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, Lombard Street, referred to in the Spectator of the 
16th inst. 

Two years ago, when the epidemic was so serious as to dis- 
organise some other large business establishments, we kept in 
each of our offices and seed-rooms steam spray-machines, 
diffusing eucalyptus oil. We further supplied all our people 
twice a day with ammoniated tincture of quinine, in doses of 
two tea-spoonfuls in a wine-glass of water. 

The almost complete immunity that our several hundred 
employés experienced in 1890 may have been a mere co- 
incidence. But the exemption from attack since we again 
commenced supplying them with quinine and eucalyptus oil. 
a fortnight ago, at a time when many were falling ill, does 
make it impossible for us to doubt that this immunity is the 
beneficent result of true preventive remedies. 

Whether the quinine or the eucalyptus has, with God’s 
blessing, most to do with our freedom from an epidemic which 
was never so bad at Reading as at the present time, we must 
leave for others to prove who care to run the risk of neglecting. 
either precaution.—We are, Sir, &c., 


Reading, January 20th. Surron anp Sons. 


(To tHE EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In a paragraph of the Spectator of January 16th, you 
call attention to the immunity from influenza produced by the 
scattering of a few drops of eucalyptus oil ina room. May I 
say that by far the best way to use this oil is to sprinkle a few 
drops on one’s handkerchief each morning, so that this 
valuable disinfectant is always present about the person? As 
it is now manifest that the disease is infectious, to be always. 
prepared to resist it seems the only sure method of preventing 
it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eastbourne. 


MAURICE’S HOME FOR GIRLS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—You were good enough in the summer to allow mention 
in your columns of what was then only a project in the air,— 
the improvement of the Home for Girls, which was originally 


J. J. H1ssEy. 
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‘ T 
get up by Mr. Maurice in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, 


about the year 1867. The project has now been realised in 
bricks and mortar, but not as yet in pounds, shillings, and 

ence. We have added a goodly schoolroom to the buildings 
at 22 Charlotte Street; we have united under one roof the 
two sundered halves of the institution; we have given to the 
whole the name of “ The Maurice Girls’ Home,”—and now we 
ask the friends of our friend to indemnify us for what we have 
done in his memory, and for the interests of children. 

It would be ungrateful not to acknowledge how many have 
come forward already—forty-four, according to the published 
list lying before me—and how much the publicity kindly 
allowed by the Spectator contributed to this result. But we 
still miss many names, and still lack £250 of the £500 required. 
This is a heavy load upon the shoulders of the committee, and 
a serious disadvantage to the working of the home. 

The Rev. Harry Jones, 8 York Gate, Regent’s Park, or 
Miss Garrod, of 10 Harley Street, will gladly acknowledge 
any donations sent.—I am, Sir, &c., B. H. ALForp. 

St. Luke’s Vicarage, Nutford Place, W., January 20th. 





MEMORIAL TO CARDINAL NEWMAN AT OXFORD. 
(To tHE Eprror oF THE “ SpecTaTOoR.’’] 
S1r,—The sentimental objection to the site proposed for this 
statue is, not that it is within eye-reach of the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, but that it is in close contiguity to the iron cross 
upon the pavement of the Broad Street, which may be the 
exact spot where the martyrs were burned. In fact, there is 
much the same incongruity in placing a Prince of the Roman 


Church in triumph there, as there was in erecting the statue 


to Bruno upon the Piazza where he was burned in Rome 
three hundred years ago. 

Liberals erected the statue to Bruno, and were loudly con- 
demned for wishing to insult the Pope thereby. Though I 
do not, being an intellectual Liberal of an advanced descrip- 
tion, sympathise with Protestantism, I appreciate the feelings 
which make English Church patriots resent the exaltation of 
a priest and a Cardinal close to the humble cross which marks 
the stake of their revered confessors.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOHN ADDINGTON SymonpDs. 

Am Hof, Davos Platz, Switzerland, January 17th. 








POETRY. 


THE SORROW OF A THRONE. 
Tue Mountain in his winding-sheet of snow, 
With bare head drinks the cup of heaven’s pain 
And feels the grinding glacier,—not in vain ; 
For, to the waiting vales, far, far below 
He sees his tears in streams of blessings flow. 
He loves each nestling cot, each sweet bird’s strain, 
The hum of men, the busy, fruitful plain : 
‘His rooted strength for these he would forego, 
Far harder lot to stand and bear alone, 
While the vale fills with mists the lower air 
Hiding its Guardian’s care,—so little prized ! 
But he has seen the Light,—and he must bear. 
So too, in lonely grandeur, stands the Throne, 
Bearing a Nation’s load with pains unrecognised ! 
E. G. Kina, D.D. 











BOOKS. 


—>——_ 
MR. HARDY’S “TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES.” * 


Mr. Harpy has written one of his most powerful novels, 
perhaps the most powerful which he ever wrote, to illustrate 
his conviction that not only is there no Providence guiding 
individual men and women in the right way, but that, in many 
cases at least, there is something like a malign fate which 
draws them out of the right way into the wrong way. 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles is declared by Mr. Hardy to be 
“a pure woman,” and as he has presented her, we do 
not doubt that her instincts were all pure enough, more 
pure probably than those of a great number of women 
who never fall into her disgrace and shame. She was, of 
course, much more sinned against than sinning, though 





* Tess of the D’Urbervilles,a Pure Woman. Faithfully presented by Thomas 
Hardy. 3 vols. London: James R. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co, 





Mr. Hardy is too “faithful” a portrait-painter to leave out 
touches which show that her instincts even as regards purity, 
were not of the very highest class. The coarse expression 
which he attributes to her in relation to her companions 
(Vol. I., p. 127), when she declares that if she had known what 
they were like, she would not have so let herself dewn as to 
come with them, betrays perfectly well her knowledge of the 
dangers before her,—indeed, she had had plenty of forecast of 
those dangers, and she was well aware that the looseness of 
her companions was more or less due to the profligacy of the 
man whom she disliked and feared, and to whom her ruin was 
ultimately due. Yet she deliberately forsook their company, 
because they were insolent and taunting, to put herself 
into the power of the very person who, as she knew, was 
responsible for their misconduct as well as for the tempta- 
tions thrown in her own way. That course was not due 
to an instinct of purity, but to an instinct of mere timidity 
and disgust. But though we quite admit that in her 
instincts Tess was as pure as multitudes of women who never 
suffered what she had to suffer, we cannot at all admit that, 
if she be “faithfully presented,” she was at all faithful to her 
own sense of duty in the course of the story. Again and 
again, and yet again, he shows her shrinking from the obvious 
and imperative duty of the moment when she must have felt 
that the whole sincerity of her life was at stake. To accept 
the love of her husband without telling him that she had 
been the more or less innocent victim of a man to whom she 
had borne a child, was not certainly the act of a “pure 
woman,” and whatever palliation there may have been for it 
in her passionate love, it was the very way to ensure the 
steady lowering of her sense of duty, and invite the misery 
which was the natural consequence. But even after that 
and after she had confessed to her husband, which very 
naturally produced a great alienation, she repeatedly shrinks 
from the obvious and emphatic duty of the hour, which 
she must have felt to be the duty enjoined by her love 
for him, no less than the duty enjoined by the barest self- 
respect. She will not stay with her parents, where she would 
have been comparatively safe, and where her husband had 
assumed that she would be safe, but goes out into all the 
great dangers of field-life-—dangers, we mean, for a character 
and beauty such as hers. When she comes to the end of 
her resources, and is aware that, under the terms of her 
husband’s instructions, she ought to have applied to his 
father and mother for more means, she is deterred from 
doing so by the most trivial pride, which was natural 
enough, but which the sense of her general unprotected- 
ness ought at once to have overruled.¥ Still worse, when, 
on her return from this failure of purpose, she finds 
herself once more in the snares of the miserable man 
who had been her ruin, instead of at once taking refuge 
with her father and mother-in-law, who were her natural 
protectors, she trusts entirely to letters which had to go to 
Brazil and (as it proved) to return from Brazil, before her 
husband could get them, and never once thinks of repeating the 
application from which nothing but the least justifiable of 
motives had deterred her. We must say that had Tess been 
what Mr. Hardy calls her, a really pure woman, she could not 
possibly have hesitated to apply to her father and mother-in- 
law when she felt, as she did feel, that it was a question of life 
and death to her fidelity of purpose and her purity of heart 
whether she obtained their protection or not. KOn the whole, 
we deny altogether that Mr. Hardy has made out his case 
for Tess. She was pure enough in her instincts, considering 
the circumstances and the class in which she was born. But 
she had no deep sense of fidelity to those instincts. If 


she had, she would not have allowed herself time after 


time to be turned from the plain path of duty, by the 
fastidiousness of a personal pride which was quite out of pro- 
portion to the extremity of her temptations and her perils. 
It is no doubt true that her husband behaved with even less 


fidelity to her than she to him. Perhaps that was naturalin - 


such a pagan as Mr. Hardy depicts him. But we cannot for 
a moment admit that even on his own portraiture of the 
circumstances of the case, Tess acted as a pure woman should 
have acted under such a stress of temptation and peril. Though 
pure in instinct, she was not faithful to her pure instinct. 
We should, indeed, say that Mr. Hardy, instead of illus- 
trating his conviction that there is no Power who guides and 
guards those who are faithful to their best lights, has only 
illustrated what every Christian would admit, that if fine 
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natures will not faithfully adhere to such genuine instincts as 
they have, they may deteriorate, and will deteriorate, in 
consequence of that faithlessness. 

While we cannot at all admire Mr. Hardy’s motive in 
writing this very powerful novel, we must cordially admit 
that he has seldom or never written anything so truly tragic 
and so dramatic. The beauty and realism of the delineations 
of the life on the large dairy-farm ; the sweetness and, on the 
whole, generosity of the various dairymaids’ feelings for each 
other ; the vivacity of the description of the cows themselves ; 
the perfect insight into the conditions of rustic lives { the true 
pathos of Tess’s sufferings ;\the perfect naturalness, and even 
inevitability, of all her infpulses; the strange and horrible 
mixture of feelings with which she regards her destroyer, 
when, believing that all her chance of happiness is over, 
she sells herself ultimately for the benefit of her mother and 
brother and sisters; the masterful conception of the seducer 
asa convert to Antinomianism, and the ease with which his 
new faith gives way to a few recitals by Tess of her husband’s 
ground for scepticism (with which, however, we are not 
favoured); the brilliant description of the flight of Clare and 
Tess, and of the curious equanimity with which Tess meets the 
consciousness of having committed murder, seeing that it has 
restored her for five days to her husband’s heart,—are all 
pictures of almost unrivalled power,/though they evidently 
proceed from the pantheistic conception that impulse is the 
law of the universe, and that will, properly so called, is a 
non-existent fiction. We confess that this is a story which, in 
spite of its almost unrivalled power, it is very difficult to read, 
because in almost every page the mind rebels against the steady 
assumptions of the author, and shrinks from the untrue pic- 
ture of a universe so blank and godless,—Shelley’s “ blank, 
grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world.” We can hardly give 
a better conception of the force of the picture, than in the 
passage in which Tess goes to sleep under the shadow of 
Stonehenge, with Clare at her side, after she has gathered 
from her husband that for their love there is, in his belief, no 
resurrection, and after calmly recommending to him her 
sister as her successor in this world :— 

“* Angel, if anything happens to me, will you watch over ’Liza- 

Lu for my sake ?’ she asked, when they had listened a long time 
to the wind among the pillars—‘I will’—‘ She is so good and 
simple and pure. O, Angel—I wish you would marry her if you 
lose me, as you will do shortly. O, if you would !’—‘ If I lose you 
I lose all! And she is my sister-in-law.’—‘ That’s nothing, dearest. 
People marry sisters-in-law continually about Marlott; and 
*Liza-Lu is so gentle and sweet, and she is growing so beautiful. 
O, I could share you with her willingly when we are spirits! If 
you would train her and teach her, Angel, and bring her up for 
your own self! . . . She has all the best of me without the bad 
of me; and if she were to become yours it would almost seem as 
if death had not divided us. . . . Well, I have said it. I won’t 
mention it again.’—She ceased, and he fell into thought. In the 
far north-east sky he could see between the pillars a level streak 
of light. The uniform concavity of black cloud was lifting bodily 
like the lid of a pot, letting in at the earth’s edge the coming day, 
against which the towering monoliths and trilithons began to be 
blackly defined.—‘ Did they sacrifice to God here ?’ asked she.— 
‘No,’ said he.—‘ Who to?’—‘I believe to the sun. That lofty 
stone set away by itself is in the direction of the sun, which will 
presently rise behind it.’—‘ This reminds me, dear,’ she said. ‘ You 
remember you never would interfere with any belief o’ mine before 
we were married? But I knew your mind all the same, and I 
thought as you thought—not from any reasons 0’ my own, but 
because you thought so. Tell me now, Angel, do you think we 
shall meet again after we are dead? I want to know.’—He kissed 
her to avoid a reply at such a time.—‘ 0, Angel—I fear that means 
no!’ said she, with a suppressed sob. ‘And I wanted so to see 
you again—so much, so much! What—not even you and I, 
Angel, who love each other so well ? ’—Like a greater than him- 
self, to the critical question at the critical time he did not answer; 
and they were again silent.” 
For the last words of a murderess who makes not an effort of 
any kind to ignore or deny the murder, this picture could only 
have been conceived as the outcome of a pantheistic philo- 
sophy. The only fault in Mr. Hardy’s style is an excess of 
pedantic phraseology in various parts of the book, which 
reminds us of George Eliot in her scientific mood. 





SONGS OF THE WEST.* 
HERE is a book that is a good deed. England, that was one 
of the first countries to awake to the interest of traditional, 
or so-called popular poetry, and that set other countries to 





* Songs and Ballads of the West. A Collection made from the Mouths of the 
People. By the Rey. 8. Baring-Gould and the Rev, H. Fleetwood Sheppard. 
Harmonised and Arranged for Voice and Pianoforte by the Rey. H, Fleet- 
wood Sheppard. London: Methuen and Co. 





an emulation of Bishop Percy, has been far outstripped in 
latter times by foreign collectors of popular poetry and popular 
music; an addition, therefore, like this to a rather scanty 
library is doubly to be welcomed. Ballads apart, and ballads 
have already been thoroughly worked, the field here is not a 
rich one. We have been so Puritan, and have forgotten; we 
are so civilised, and prefer the Christy Minstrel; the genius 
of our race and language is so over-stiff and stately, where itis 
not downright common, for the expression of simple and tender 
thoughts to music; it isagainst our grain to show our emotions 
that way. Butin spite of repression and suppression, the frag. 
ments of a singing age still exist in country corners, and these 
the authors of the book before us have been at the pains to 
collect. A few years more, and perhaps the work could not 
have been done at all. To find these songs, it was necessary 
to get at certain ancient singing-men of eighty years or 
thereabouts, who, with their stock of songs, are hopelessly 
out of fashion with the modern yeoman. His popular music; 
like ours, is that of the music-hall and drawing-room; only, 
as in other things, so in this, fashion lags in outlying places. 
There are doubtless remote parts of this land where “The 
Lost Chord” is a new delight, and where Tommy has not 
yet made Room for the Bogie Man. But things travel 
faster than they used to do, and if we are to pick up 
the débris of the songs that the Elizabethan or Jacobean 
Autolycus hawked about the country, or those he superseded, 
it must be done at once. In another generation the Board 
schools will have taught all the village children to sing Grieg. 

Mr. Baring-Gould, then, has been just in time, and it is sur- 
prising how much he has been able to collect. Accompanied 
by Mr. F. W. Bussell and Mr. Sheppard, musicians who could 
note down the melodies, an important point too often neglected 
in such collections, he visited various parts of Devon and Corn- 
wall. On the borders of Dartmoor and other out-of-the-way 
places he found his song-men, and the result is a collection of 
one hundred and ten pieces. The editors have given par- 
ticulars in the notes of where the songs were obtained, and 
the history of those they have been able to trace; a general 
account of the collection is furnished by Mr. Baring-Gould, 
and a note on the music by Mr. Sheppard. : 

The book is intended as a modern singing-book, as well as 
an antiquarian collection ; the melodies have accordingly been 
harmonised for the piano. Besides this, some changes have 
been necessary in the songs themselves to make them polite. 
To twenty-four of the melodies new words have been set ; other 
songs have been more or less altered. These changes are very 
properly mentioned in the index, and two copies of the words 
exactly as they were taken down are to be deposited, one in 
the library of the Exeter, the other in that of the Plymouth 
Institution, for the antiquary’s use. One could wish that one 
of these, or a third, might be given to the British Museum, 
with a view to the convenience of the antiquary who is nota 
West-Countryman. 

When we examine the book as an antiquarian collection, we 
are struck at once, as in the case of English collections 
generally, by the very limited sense in which the word 
“popular” can be used of these songs. Some of them are 
ballads, and little is known as to the authorship of ballads; 
but the greater part are distinctly, in words and music, literary 
and artistic work, good, bad, or indifferent. They are only 
popular in the sense that they have survived in popular oral 
tradition, and that the history of their origin is not always 
known; where it is known, it is found to be urban and edu- 
cated. The authors point out one curious fact, that in the 
West of England the melodies are often different from those 
associated with the same words in other parts of the country. 
They think there may be some borrowing here from Celtic 
sources,—in other cases, perhaps the local musician, of a time 
when music was not centralised in London, may have refitted the 
words with a tune. “Popular” poetry has, of course, always 
an artistic and cultivated origin; but different peoples differ 
in the power of adopting a form and making variations upon 
it. Among the Italian people, or the Spanish people, or the 
Greek people, or many another, there actually are poets who 
can fill in freshly a traditional form, improvising a stornello, @ 
seguidilla, or a distich. OF this kind of thing in England 
there is little trace. It is necessary to go over into the Celtic 
country, where, in the sense indicated, there is still, or was 
till lately, a regular work-a-day framework of songs. In @ 
foreign collection, or a Celtic collection, will be found songs 
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to accompany different occupations or different events. Thus, 
in Brittany or Greece will be found a whole song-ritual for 
marriage; so in the Highlands the coronach, in Ireland the 
heen, was @ well-established form, to be filled in by the 
local improvisor. In an English collection this class of occa- 
sional songs is almost entirely missing. One or two festival 
songs we keep, by dint of that element of cultus which is 
the last to disappear, the taking of a collection. Mr. Baring- 
Gould gives one or two May songs, including the well-known 
“Helston Furry Song,” already published by Owen Jones. 
But the most curious semi-religious song in the book is what 
he calls “The Dilly Song.” It is one version of a hymn 
existing in different forms and various states of corruption 
in the popular literature of other countries besides our own, 
and’ going back to a Hebrew or Paschal-hymn original. In 
England it has become a mere jargon, and no one has yet 
discovered the English original from which the corruptions 
depart. The medieval Latin form is known, and it may be 
interesting here to give a fragmentary modern Greek version 
which no English collector seems to have noticed :— 

Evas udvos 5 beds, 

due 4 Mavala, 

TpIda 7 &yia Tpidda, 

TéaoeEp evayyeNlorat. 

dkronxXov WadAoper, 

évvea Ta TdynaTa, 

déxa elv’ ai éd0Aat 


da5ex of ardatoAa. 
(Sanders, Volksleben der Neugriechen.) 

In the English and Scotch versions, the present nonsense 
evidently has a common basis of sound. Under the number 
six are found the “ broad waters,” or “ walkers,” the “ echoing 
waters,” the “ cheerful waiter,” the “Cherubim watchers,” &e. 
In the Latin version, six stands for the six jars of water 
placed at the feast of Cana, and it is just possible that “jars 
full of water ” might yield “ cheerful waiter.” To add to the 
interest of this curious song’s history, M. Villemarqué forged 
a Druidic version: and Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan seem to 
have been haunted by it when they wrote a song in The Yeomen 
of the Guard; for its opening is, “Come, and I will sing, O,” 
“What will you sing, O?” and the melody is not unlike. Mr. 
Baring-Gould tells us that something like his version is 
solemnly sung in Methodist chapels in the West; its feature 
is the mysterious word “ Dilly,”—* Four is the Dilly Hour,” 
“Five is the Dilly Bird, that’s never seen but heard, O!” 
Some of the other objects are as dilly as the Bird. 


But it would take too long to follow up the interesting 
questions of history and literature raised by these songs and 
notes. It is time to say a word of commendation for some of 
the songs as singable. One of the prettiest melodies is that 
to which the editors have rewritten the song “ Strawberry 
Fair.” Another, of which both words and melody are fine, 
and both traditional, begins “ A maiden sat a-weeping, down 
by the seashore,” and ends :— 


“Tl spread my sail of silver, 
I'll loose my rope of silk, 
My mast is of the cypress tree, 
My mast is of the cypress tree, 
My track is as milk. 


I'll spread my sail of silver, 
I'll steer towards the sun, 
And thou, false love, wilt weep for me, 
And thou, false love, wilt weep for me, 
For me—when I am gone :” 


—which is a pretty variant on “I saw a ship a-sailing,” on 
“The Demon Lover,” and on Gautier’s “ Barcarolle.” Another 
doleful maiden is shut up in a tower like Danae :-— 


“ Enclosed in mortar 

By wall and water, 

A luckless daughter 
All white and wan, 

Till day is breaking, 

My bed forsaking, 

I all night waking, 
Sing like the swan, 

In tower I languish, 

In cold and sadness, 

Heart full of anguish, 
Eye full of tear, 

Whilst glades are ringing 

With maidens singing, 

Sweet roses bringing 
To crown the year.” 





In another vein is the fine rattle of “ Widdicombe Fair,” but 
with “ Dead Maid’s Land ” we return to a dirge-like note :— 


“There stood a gardener at the gate, 
And in each hand a flower: 
‘O, pretty maid, come in,’ he said, 
‘And view my beauteous bower. 


The lily it shall be thy smock, 
The jonquil shoe thy feet, 

Thy gown shall be the ten-week stock, 
To make thee fair and sweet.’ 


‘ The red, red rose, it hath a thorn 
That pierceth to the heart ; 

The réd, red rose, O, I will have, 
I little heed the smart!’ 


There stood a gardener at the gate, 
With cypress in his hand, 

And he did say, ‘ Let no fair may 
Come into Dead Maid’s Land,’ ” 


We have said and quoted enough, we hope, to make all our 
readers who are lovers of English songs buy this book. 





BEAST AND MAN IN INDIA* 
As its title suggests, Mr. Kipling’s sketches with pen and 
pencil deal mainly with the domesticated or semi-domesticated 
animals of India. Hitherto beasts of the chase have so far 
absorbed the attention of sport-loving Englishmen in that 
country, that the picturesque and natural relation of animal 
life to human interests in the great peninsula has been 
strangely neglected. Even if the subject’ were less well 
treated than it is in the clever work under review, we might 
readily concede Mr. Kipling’s claim that “ an elementary study 
of Indian animals, their treatment and usage, and the popular 
estimate concerning them, opens a side-door to Indian life, 
thought, and character, the threshold of which is still 
unworn.” The human interest in the book is, in fact, so sus- 
tained and illustrated, that we might almost reverse the order 
in which the author has chosen to state his subject, and 
frankly discuss it as a close and accurate study of the mental 
and moral status of an ancient social order considered from 
the side which modern conditions have least affected. This 
is not, it is true, the point from which the author 
wishes it to be understood that he approaches his sub- 
ject. He is careful to warn his readers against the false 
inferences which have been drawn from a ritual reverence 
for animal life which neither requires nor produces a 
regard for animal suffering, or a feeling of sympathy for 
animal wants. In a powerful sketch of modern Hindooism, 
he dismisses the received notion of the general sanctity of 
animals, and the claim for a “wonderful immutability of 
custom.” “The High Gods,” he writes, “are practically 
superseded in favour of witchcraft, demonology, and fetishism, 
and by vulgar manifestations, mainly of an orgiastic type; ” 
and Buddhism, with its general injunctions of mercy, is said 
to have been “dead and done with in India proper for 
centuries.” He concludes that “feeling for the sufferings of 
animals, restraint in their use, and a recognition of their 
rights to consideration, are as modern in India as elsewhere,” 
and instances of positive cruelty in their daily treatment, and 
horrible torture by neglect, are multiplied with a sickening 
realism of pen and pencil which truth may demand, but at 
which the taste revolts. But though Mr. Kipling makes out 
a good case for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Bill in 
India, circumstances are in the main too strong for him. The 
bias of a vast people, originally wholly pastoral or agricul- 
tural, which leads naturally to the exaltation of the beast 
which serves and the propitiation of the beast which harms, 
to the worship of the cow as a god and the propitiation of the 
monkey as a devil, leaves a mark on the minds of Indian men 
as strong as the impression left by the powers of the river of 
Egypt on the inhabitants of the Delta; and as the Nile “ flows 
through old hushed Egypt like a dream,” so does the nexus of 
necessity bind and pervade the imaginations of the people of 
India in relation to the beasts that earn their bread. Even 
city‘life does not weaken their early instincts. ‘The people 
have a passion—no other word is strong enough,” writes tbe 
author, “for the possession of cattle. Indian cities, ful 
of folk, are also vast cow-byres or mistals, and hitherto 
sanitary reform has not ventured to interfere. The cattle 


* Beast and Man in India, By John Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E, London 
Macmillan and Co, 
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come and go at their own pleasure, and rub shoulders 
with humanity with an ineffable air of security and free- 
dom. Nearly everybody is, or thinks he is, a judge of 
a@ cow; and there is no more popular subject of discourse, 
and none with so copious a terminology. Every possible, and 
some apparently impossible, varieties of form and colour; of 
hair, horn, tail, udder, dewlap, hump, eyes, and limbs, has its 
separate name and phrase;” and the beauty and variety of 
the Indian breeds described, running in size from that of a 
mastiff-dog to the huge commissariat ox, seem to justify 
their enthusiasm. On the other hand, the men who allow the 
tame or sacred cow to eat fruit from their shops, or block a 
street when disposed to sleep, do not hesitate to twist the tail 
of a broken-down draught-bullock till it breaks, to thrust 
pepper into its eyes, and if it cannot rise, to leave it—here 
religion steps in—to die slowly of starvation after the vultures 
and crows have turn out its eyes. Still, the balance lies, in 
the case of the cow, with kindness; and the elephant, and ina 
mistaken way the horse, is the object of lavish good treatment. 
The description of “My Lord the Elephant’s” toilet is 
delightful. For his bath before a ceremony “an irrigation 
cut is generally preferred, where the great baby is made to 
lie down, to raise his head or a leg at a word, while the 
mahout, often assisted by his son, who assumes tremendous 
airs of authority if he is very young, climbs about his huge 
bulk, and scrubs him with brick-bats. A brick flesh-rubber is 
in common use for men’s feet, and seems to suit the elephant 
perfectly. But the creature is generally inattentive during 
the process; he ‘plays with the soap,’ so to speak, blows 
clouds of vapour from his trunk, lifts up the wrong leg, rolls 
over at the wrong minute, with now and then, from a hasty 
mahout, as from an irritable nursemaid, a blow. When the 
washing is finished, he slings his nurses up to his neck, or 
gives them a ‘leg-up’ behind, in the friendly fashion peculiar 
to him, and shuffles back to the serai to be dressed.” Horses, 
like elephants, are, in the service of the rivh, mainly animals 
for show, and suffer from over-kindness in the way of feeding, 
and stupidity in training. If Mr. Kipling is right, the popular 
estimate of the Indian power of training animals is very far 
wrong. They can tame, but not train to any purpose. Even 
the hawks and hunting leopards owe any skill they show to 
their native instincts,—none to the keeper. Horses are ruined 
in temper and physique on a system, and then killed by want 
of exercise and stuffing with food. Indian bits are instruments 
of torture, and not one but half-a-dozen bearing-reins are 
fixed about the poor creature for hours, to produce the 
fashionable distortions which taste demands. Real excellence 
in riding and skill in management seem to Mr. Kipling to 
rest solely with the English conquerors. But he makes no 
mention of the feats of the Indian troopers in our service, or 
of the care which these men, drawn from a class enjoying 
some means and position compared with the ordinary Sepoy, 
show in the management and training of their chargers. 


The description of the elephant’s toilet quoted above, is a 
specimen of Mr. Kipling at his best; but the book contains 
such store of good stories, told with great freshness and 
sympathy, that we need not scruple to quote freely. He isa 
capital observer, and much of his information, gathered at 
first-hand, will be new to English ideas. Take, for instance, 
the excessive restlessness of the elephant, whose bulk and 
solidity is associated in most European minds with an im- 
pression of ponderous immobility. But “An elephant’s 
shoulder is never still,” is a native saying, and Mr. Kipling 
gives a curious instance of their fidgety habits. Forty 
elephants had been shipped in a steamer which anchored in a 
perfectly smooth sea off Saugor Point. “ At first they said it 
was a ground-swell that made the ship roll so much, but soon 
the Captain came in dire alarm to the officer in charge of the 
freight. The elephants had found that by swaying to and 
fro all together, a rocking motion was produced which seemed 
to please them immensely. So the great heads and bodies 
rolled and swung in unison, till the ship, which had no 
other cargo and rode light, was in imminent danger of 
rolling clean over. The mahouts were hurried down into 
the hold, and each seated on his beast made him ‘break 
step,’ so to speak,” and the elephants’ dangerous little 
amusement stopped. One of the best sides of Indian 
treatment of animals is the complete toleration of wild 
creatures round their homes. “ Look at that beast of a robin; 
I should like to catapult him!” says the small boy in Punch, 











watching the birds being fed. But the Hindoo boy does not 
even throw stones, and the villager spends dreary days and 
nights, and exhausts ingenious devices to protect his crops 
from bird and beast without injury to either. How serious ig 
the loss so patiently endured, is shown by the Indian saying 
that public ‘calamities’ are seven,—drought, floods, locusts, 
rats, parrots, tyranny, and invasion.” The sacred monkeys 
are not far behind the parrots as pests, and a comical story is 
told of the efforts of a pious community to get rid of the 
sacred but superfluous monkeys. Numbers were caught, caged, 
and despatched in bullock-carts to places many miles distant. 
There they were let loose; but as the empty carts returned, 
the monkeys, “quick to perceive and defeat the plan of their 
enemies, bounded gaily alongside, and trooped in through the 
city gates with the air of a holiday party returning from a 
picnic.” The next time the monkeys were sent away by 
train to a junction near the hills, with a request to the 
station-master (like that so often received from pigeon. 
fanciers in England) to “liberate, and return the baskets.” 
But the monkeys got loose, invaded the station and rail- 
way workshops, and for a time almost took possession 
of the line. Among the bird-stories, we may notice that of 
the tame crows stealing ice, and their indignation at its speedy 
disappearance; and the sensible Indian habit of making a pet 
of the partridge, one of the boldest, cleverest, and most 
sociable of birds. “The bird follows its master with a rapid 
and pretty gait that suggests a graceful girl tripping along 
with a full skirt well held up. The Indian lover can pay his 
sweetheart no higher compliment than to say that she runs 
like a partridge.” This idea may be commended to those who 
are in want of a pet which will grow quite tame, does not need 
a cage, and will live to a ripe old age, with a steady increase 
in beauty. We have known a brood of ten home-reared 
partridges so tame as to fly into the dining-room and pick up 
the crumbs under the breakfast-table, flying out again when 
the food was exhausted. For the low popular estimate of the 
dog in India, Mr. Kipling cites much folk-lore, and one 
sufficient reason. The last is the miserable quality of the 
common Indian dog itself. But popular sayings, even if all 
on one side, which Sir George Birdwood questions in the case 
of Indian feeling, do not go so far as Mr. Kipling seems to 
infer. Much evil is current about the dog in English speech, 
while in practice the dog is often master of his owner. 
We may contrast or compare, as individual experience 
of the East suggests, a curious Turkish sentiment with 
Indian feeling on the subject of the dog. In towns where 
“old Turkish ” ideas prevail, a dignified and bearded Turk, 
his head thrown back and eyelids lowered, may sometimes in 
the early morning be seen stepping out into the streets with a 
faggot of long loaves of bread under his left arm. Thestreet- 
dogs rush to meet him, and the good Moslem, with a certain 
dignity and feeling for ritual, casts the loaves carelessly, one 
by one, heedless where they fall, among the dogs around him. 
It is a minor penance,—or atonement for some sin of com- 
mission or omission against the law of Mahommed. And the 
reason is this. When Satan drew near to devour Adam and Eve 
after they were driven from the Garden, the foam which flecked 
his lips fell to the ground. But when it touched the kindly earth, 
the foam changed into the form of fierce dogs, which instantly 
assumed the réle of the protectors of mankind, and drove back 
Satan from his purpose. Of the illustrations, the greater 
number, and by far the best, are by Mr. Kipling. Most of 
these are marked by a great natural feeling for the subjects 
and the setting; and the treatment is often strengthened by 
a quick insight into “values” of light and distance. But the 
drawing occasionally suggests a want of stability in his four- 
legged subjects, and not even the cleverness of the sketch 
of “Ploughing” (p. 151) can convince us that the ribs of 
Indian oxen incline to curve forwards rather than backwards. 
But as an aid to a right understanding of Indian native life, 
the book must claim a high place; and its store of interest 
and amusement is exceptional. 





DR. PETERSON’S “ QUINTILIAN.”* 
THE work of enlarging the scope of classical study in England 
goes on satisfactorily. Nothing has been done for Quintilian 
by scholars in this country since 1821 (a fragment by Pro- 
fessor Mayor, which includes part only of the first chapter of 





* M. Fabi Quintiliani Institutionis Oratoriz Liber De-imus, Edited by W. 
Peterson, M.A., LL.D. Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 1891. 
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the Tenth Book, being excepted). Dr. Peterson has now taken 
this neglected author in hand. The volume now before us 
deals, it is true, with the Tenth Book only ; bat hopes are held 
out that the whole of the Institutio Oratoria will be dealt 
with. Meanwhile, we have reason to be thankful for an 
instalment of great value and importance. We have the 
Prolegomena for the whole, a Life, an analysis of the 
treatise, and essays on “Style and Language” and “ Manu- 
scripts,” which leave nothing to be desired. A separate 
essay, the third of the five which precede the text, with its 
exegetical and critical annotation, is devoted to Quintilian’s 
« Literary Criticism.” It is this, of course, that makes the 
Tenth Book specially interesting. It occupies, indeed, only 
one of the seven chapters of the book, but this chapter is 
about as long as the other six put together. 

On the Life there is necessarily little new to be said. What 
Dr. Peterson contributes in this respect to our knowledge of 
his author is, indeed, chiefly destructive, for he proves—or at 
least goes very near to proving—that the Quintilianus of 
Pliny’s well-known letter (vi., 32) was not the famous teacher. 
That Pliny had been a pupil of Quintilian, we know from more 
than one reference; hence it was natural that when we find 
him writing to a friend of this name, and making him a 
present of £500 towards his daughter’s trousseau, we should 
identify this friend and his old teacher. Editors (Professor 
Mayor among them) have, unanimously as far as we know, 
accepted this view. It was strange indeed that Pliny 
should describe a man of whom Juvenal speaks as noto- 
riously wealthy, as modicus facultatibus. But a far more 
serious difficulty is suggested by Quintilian’s own lan- 
guage about his domestic bereavements. He had lost his wife 
in her early youth (she died at nineteen), and the two sons 
whom she left him. “Omnium meorum superstes,” is his 
pathetic description of himself in A.D. 94. How, then, could 
he have a marriageable daughter in 104? It is, indeed, more 
than doubtful whether he was then alive. His pupil’s re- 
ferences to him, though they do not absolutely imply that he 
was dead, yet give this impression. 

Dr. Peterson’s account of his author’s style and lan- 
guage is a very careful and instructive essay. Quintilian’s 
vocabulary shows not a few departures from the Ciceronian 
usage, to which yet he endeavoured to adhere; these are 
for the most part in what may be called a modem 
direction, as classis for a “class” in a school, extemporalis 
for “extemporary,” prosa for “ prose,” versificator for 
“versifier.” His style was tinged with the antithetical and 
rhetorical colour of the age in which he lived, though, so far 
as he departed from the earlier symplicity, it was a case of 
the meliora probo, deteriora sequor, for he disliked and 
eensured the passion for effect which characterised his 
contemporaries. He had himself no small power of writing 
with epigrammatic force, as is abundantly proved by the list of 
terse and vigorous sayings which Dr. Peterson has collected 
from this book. This teacher, for instance, is, he says, “rector 
alienorum ingeniorum et formator,” and then adds: “ Diffi- 
cilius est naturam suam fingere.” We are reminded of Shake- 
speare’s “I would sooner teach twenty than be one of the 
twenty to follow my own teaching.” Other examples are :— 

“Nulla mansit ars qualis inventa est.” 

** Nihil in studiis parvum est.” 

“ Pectus est quod disertos facit.” 
This last has been adapted to another region of thought in the 
famous maxim, Pectus theologum facit. 

The account of the Quintilian manuscripts is thorough, and 
furnishes a new proof of the zeal with which British scholars 
now pursue the study of textual criticism. It is, in the main, 
highly technical, but we may mention an interesting identifi- 
cation of the Codex Hartsianus (one of the treasures of the 
British Museum, and a beautifully written manuscript), with 
the Codex Dusseldorfianus, the disappearance of which from 
the library at Diisseldorff John Matthew Gesner (1691-1761) 
laments. It was sold in 1724 by the Diisseldorff librarian to 
one Zamboni, who was Chargé d’Affaires to the Elector of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. Zamboni pretended to be collecting 
manuscripts, but was really a dealer, for he sold the Codex in 
the course of a few weeks to Harley. (Diisseldorff then 
belonged to Bavaria, but is now Prussian. Will Prussia 
reclaim this valuable possession?) Dr. Peterson thinks that 
this same Codex may have been the one which Poggio dis- 
covered at St. Gall in 1416. 





In discussing “ Quintilian’s Literary Criticism,” his editor 
points out with much justice that it has to be estimated from 
the critic’s point of view. He appreciates the authors whom 
he mentions in the character of a teacher of rhetoric, not of a 
student of literature. That he should do so at all, is ir- 
teresting from the contrast it offers to what Cicero says in the 
De Oratore of how the great orators whom he had heard in 
his youth, Crassus and Antonius, regarded Greek literature. 
Crassus, he tells us, thought his own countrymen superior to 
the Greeks in every department; Antonius knew Greek 
authors well, but was anxious to conceal his knowledge. 
And, indeed, this affectation of ignorance may often be traced 
in Cicero’s own speeches. It may not be inapposite to remark 
that in our own House of Commons a Greek quotation would 
be regarded with disfavour, and a Latin permitted only to 
the di majorum gentium. In Quintilian’s time, literary 
culture was evidently essential to success, and Greek was not 
less important than Latin. 


The actual judgments which we find are brief and some- 
what jejune, though sensible and sound, and commonly in 
accord with what are usually accepted among ourselves. 
Some writers who are great favourites with modern readers 
are passed over with the briefest notice, or simply named ; 
some are even omitted. Theocritus, for instance, is dismissed 
with the perfectly true remark that he is admirable in his 
line, but that the pastoral Muse dreads not only the Courts, 
but the city itself, a Quintilianian way of saying that the 
aspirant to oratory will learn nothing from him,—a way, it 
may be said, that shows something of the affectation which 
he censured in his contemporaries. The lyrical poetry of 
Catullus is not mentioned. He is spoken of only as a 
savage satirist. Sappho is not mentioned, though Alceus 
is spoken of in language which makes us greatly regret the 
loss of at least a portion of his works. Lucretius is coupled 
with Macer, a writer on topics of natural history (birds and 
snakes), in a way which makes us suspect that the critic 
scarcely appreciated the genius which, in the opinion of many, 
puts the author of the De Rerum Natura at the very head 
of Latin poets. The three great elegiac poets of Rome are 
dismissed in about as many lines. Quintilian says nothing 
of the “tenderness” which moderns so highly appreciate in 
Tibullus, and nothing of the genius of Propertius. ‘“ There 
are some who prefer him,” is all that he remarks. Phedrus 
is not mentioned, though he is an author from whom an 
orator might learn not a little. On the question of what we 
have lost by the ravages of time we may draw some interest- 
ing conclusions. On the whole, it may be said that the 
very best things have been preserved, but that some very 
valuable things have perished. The Thyestes of Varus, 
which he says “might be compared with any Greek 
tragedy,” is certainly to be regretted, as is Ovid’s Medea, 
of which he writes: “This seems to me to show how eminent 
this poet migbt have been, if he had chosen to control his 
genius rather than indulge it.” Of Roman comedy he has a 
very mean opinion. “It is here,” he says, “that we are most 
at fault.” He has praise, indeed, for Terence, but could not 
scan his verses, a feat which has been reserved for modern 
scholars. He practically says that they often are not iambics 
at all, an opinion in which Cicero and Horace agreed with him. 

Of the other chapters which make up the book, perhaps 
the most interesting is the seventh, which treats of “ Extem- 
pore Speech.” It contains much good advice that is not by 
any means obsolete in these days. Many of us suffer much 
from the present increase of extempore speaking, especially in 
the pulpit. Young preachers could not do better than read and 
mark the weighty words of the old Roman teacher. Many 
of them speak without book in order to save the trouble 
of writing. Nothing could be less to Quintilian’s mind. 
“ Assuredly,” he says, “there is never more need o! writing 
than when we are speaking much extempore.” Another remark 
suggests what we know to have been the practice of Mr. 
Bright, as it has doubtless been of other great orators : “ Very 
busy men often write the most essential parts of their speeches, 
and at all events the exordium; keep the rest in their heads, 
and meet the calls of the moment as they may.” With a 
Parliamentary orator the exordium must often be “a call 
of the moment.” The peroration was a part which Mr. Bright 
always prepared exactly. 

Of Dr. Peterson’s running annotation of the text it is 
sufficient to say that it is careful, exact, and rich in illustration. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


Some six months ago, we noticed the first four volumes of Mr. 
Henry Adams’s work. A second instalment, consisting of 
Vols. V. and VI. is now before us. The able handling of 
documents and State papers, the dignified yet easy style, 
and the well-bred irony which distinguished the earlier 
portions of the History, are again apparent. Though the 
subject chiefly dealt with—the foreign relations of America 
from 1809 to 1813—is one of the most complicated and diffi- 
cult in the whole range of diplomatic history, Mr. Adams has 
contrived to tell his story without wearying the reader. It is 
true that the human intelligence occasionally reels under the 
burden of the attempt to understand the gigantic game of 
cross-purposes that was being played by England, France, and 
the United States during the period when the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees and the Orders in Council controlled, or attempted 
to control, the commerce of the world. That, however, is 
not Mr. Adams’s fault, but the fault of the subject. No 
doubt he might have been clearer by being less accurate, but 
that he rightly did not care to be. Most historians have 
preferred to cut the knot by a general description of the issues 
at stake. Mr. Henry Adams unravels piece by piece the 
tangled web of diplomatic knavery and Cisatlantic and Trans- 
atlantic stupidity which ended in the war of 1812. Before, 
however, discussing Mr. Adams’s work in detail, we must 
notice his perfect fairness, and the kindly as well as comprehen- 
sive spirit in which he treats the English side to the quarrel. 
He writes of the acts of our statesmen, even when most 
hostile and overbearing to America, with the same good sense 
and tolerance that he does of the doings of his own country- 
men. This isasit should be. Men should write and think 
of the war of 1812 as what in fact it was,—a civil war 
in which both sides fought with bravery, but in which no 
national humiliation was suffered by either combatant. In only 
one respect do we find ground for quarrelling with Mr. Adams’s 
treatment of his subject. He should have given in an appendix 
the text of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, and of the most 
important of the Orders in Council. Had he done this, he 
would have greatly helped the general reader to understand 
the exact situation. ‘Every schoolboy ” may know that the 
Decrees and Orders created a sort of reciprocal blockade of 
England and of all ports held by the French—that is, of 
nearly all Europe—but a knowledge of the exact conditions 
under which the diplomatists negotiated would bea great help. 


People often talk as if the war of 1812 were in some way 
due to the desire of a party in America to support Napoleon 
against England. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
As a matter of fact, the Americans were, on the whole, 
far more inclined to go to war with France than with 
us, and but for the extraordinary want of foresight—nay, 
of ordinary common-sense—displayed by our statesmen, 
they might have been our allies instead of our enemies. 
The Americans at the beginning of the century held 
a considerable share of the carrying-trade of the world. 
When, then, the Berlin and Milan Decrees and the Orders in 
Council attempted to put an end to ocean commerce, the 
Americans were naturally in a great difficulty. The French 
seized American merchantmen if they were going to or coming 
from England, or if they had touched at England on their 
way to any foreign ports. Since, too, the French Treasury 
gained by the seizures, it was generally concluded that an 
American ship had put herself out of bounds by coming into 
any sort of contact with England; and accordingly American 
shipping was as often as not seized and sold when found in 
French ports, or encountered on the high seas by French 
vessels of war. England did not act quite so callously; 
but besides maintaining a strict blockade of most of the 
European ports, it harassed American ships by stopping 
them and impressing sailors believed to be English subjects. 
But though nominally our interference with American 
trade was as serious as that exercised by Napoleon, it was not 
so in practice. Our Government, at any rate, did not seize 
American ships with the direct intention of selling them to 
increase the Treasury balances. Hence it happened that the 
Americans soon grew inclined to be more angry with Napoleon 
than with us. By the exercise of a little good manage- 
ment, and a few concessions which would not have in the least 
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interfered with our blockade, we might have attached the 
Americans to our side, and have induced them to break with 
Napoleon, whose rapacity, concealed by promises and fair 
words, soon became evident to the American Government, 
Unfortunately, however, during the period of five years in 
which, in spite of the wishes of the two nations, and in spite 
of the fact that all external influences set the other 
way, we were drifting into war, we did not possess a 
single statesman able to see the facts in their true light, 
There was no special animus shown against the Americans, 
we admit, but there was great thoughtlessness and a signal 
absence of any attempt at conciliation; and throughout 
the negotiations it is the old story of that bumptious, bullying 
thickheadedness which has so repeatedly disgraced the 
management of our foreign affairs. ‘The Americans will 
never fight us. They have too much to lose. Besides, there 
is no need for hurry, and even in regard to things which we 
intend to give in on at last, we must not act too quickly, or they 
will think they can get anything they like out of us.’ That was 
the sort of temper in which our Foreign Office conducted the 
negotiations with America. They had been warned at the 
beginning of the century by their Minister at Washington, 
that the greater part of the States was naturally very pro- 
English; yet they made not the slightest attempt to enter into 
alliance with the Union. That the Americans could regard 
their “you go and be damned” manner as unfriendly when it 
was not intended to be, seemed to our Government not 
worth considering. The attitude we have described was bad 
enough when assumed by men of moderate talents. It was 
ten times worse when salted with flouts and jeers by Canning. 
If Englishmen here and over-sea ever come to understand the 
true story of the negotiations which he conducted in regard 
to the disputes with America, they will execrate the name of 
that pernicious Minister, instead of venerating it as they do at 
present. But for his fatuous system of bullying, the war 
which did more than anything else to embitter American 
feeling towards the Mother-country might never have taken 
place. It is true Canning was not in office when the war took 
place, but he prepared the ground for it by his treatment of 
the United States. Mr. Adams, who, it is to be remarked, 
treats Canning very leniently, gives the following description 
of Canning’s way of treating the Powers with whom he was 
negotiating :— 

“For two years Canning had lost no opportunity of charging 
the American Government with subservience to Napoleon ; even in 
these instructions he alleged Jefferson’s ‘ manifest partiality ’ to 
France as a reason why England could entertain no propositions 
coming from him. He had in his hands Madison’s emphatic 
threats of war; how then could he conceive of obtaining from 
Madison an express recognition of the British Rule of 1756, which 
Madison had most deeply pledged himself to resist ? On the other 
hand, Canning showed forbearance and a wish for peace, by leaving 
Erskine Minister at Washington as well as by passing unnoticed 
Madison’s threats of war; and he betrayed a singular incapacity 
to understand the bearing of his own demands when he directed 
Erskine to communicate his instructions in extenso to the American 
Government. Had he intelligently acted in bad faith, he would 
not have given the President, whose attachment to France he 
suspected, the advantage of seeing these instructions, which 
required that America should become a subject State of England. 
Perhaps a partial clue to these seeming contradictions might be 
found in the peculiar traits of Canning’s character. He belonged 
to a class of men denied the faculty of realising the sensibilities of 
others. At the moment when he took this tone of authority 
toward America, he gave mortal offence to his own colleague, Lord 
Castlereagh, by assuming a like attitude toward him. He could 
not understand, and he could never train himself to regard, the 
rule that such an attitude between States as between gentlemen 
was not admitted among equals. Whatever was the reason of 
Canning’s conduct, its effect was that of creating the impression 
of bad faith by offering terms intended to be refused.” 

In another passage, Mr. Adams attempts to find an excuse 
for Canning’s want of good feeling. No doubt there is 
a certain truth in the historian’s comment, but it offers no 
justification for Canning’s stupidity. A diplomatist has no 
business to be accidentally insulting :— 

“The arrogance of Canning’s demands did not necessarily ex- 
clude further concessions. ‘The great Governments of Europe 
from time immemorial had used a tone of authority insufferable 
to weaker Powers, and not agreeable to one another; yet their 
tone did not always imply the wish to quarrel, and England her- 
self seldom resented manners as unpleasant as her own. Used to 
the rough exchange of blows, and hardened by centuries of toil 
and fighting, England was not sensitive when her interests were 
at stake. Her surliness was a trick rather than a design.” 


The account of the shameless duplicity of Napoleon in his 
dealings with America in regard to the Decrees, given by Mr. 
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Adams, is of extraordinary interest. But it would be impos- 
sible to give any intelligible description of these transactions 
in the space at our command. Since, however, we appear to 
be again entering upon an epoch of war by tariffs, it may 
interest our readers to quote some remarks made by Napoleon 
in explanation of the policy of his famous Decrees. At the 
Tuileries, he addressed some deputies of the Hanseatic League 
in the following terms :— 


“The Decrees of Berlin and Milan are the fundamental laws of 
my Empire. They cease to have effect only for nations that 
defend their sovereignty and maintain the religion of their flag. 
England is in a state of blockade for nations that submit to the 
decrees of 1806, because the flags so subjected to English laws 
are denationalised ; they are English. Nations, on the contrary, 
that are sensible of their dignity, and that find resources enough 
in their courage and strength for disregarding the blockades by 
notice, commonly called paper: blockades, and enter the ports of 
my Empire, other than those really blockaded,—following the 
recognised usage and the stipulations of the Treaty of Utrecht,— 
may communicate with England; for them England is not 
blockaded. The Decrees of Berlin and Milan, founded on the 
nature of things, will form the constant public law of my Empire 
during the whole time that England shall maintain her Orders in 
Council of 1806 and 1807, and shall violate the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Utrecht in that matter.” 


A week after, he harangued the bankers and merchants of 
Paris in a more unconventional matter :— 


“When I issued my Decrees of Berlin and Milan, England 
laughed ; you made fun of me; yet I know my business. I had 
maturely weighed my situation with England; but people pre- 
tended that I did not know what I was about,—that I was ill- 
advised. Yetsee where England stands to-day!...... Within 
ten years I shall subject England. I want only a maritime force. 
Is not the French Empire brilliant enough for me? I have taken 
Holland, Hamburg, &c., only to make my flag respected. I 
consider the flag of a nation as a part of herself; she must be able 
to carry it everywhere, or she is not free. That nation which 
does not make her flag respected is not a nation in my eyes. 
The Americans—we are going to see what they will do. No 
Power in Europe shall trade with England. Six months sooner 
or later I shall catch up with it (je Vattendrai),—my sword is 
long enough for that. I made peace at Tilsit only because Russia 
undertook to make war on England. I was then victorious. I 
might have gone to Wilna; nothing could stop me but this en- 
gagement of Russia...... At present I am only moderately 
desirous of peace with England. I have the means of making a 
navy; I have all the products of the Rhine; I have timber, dock- 
yards, &c.; I have already said that I have sailors. The English 
stop everything on the ocean; I will stop everything I find of 
theirs on the Continent. Their Miladies, their Milords,—we shall 
be quit! (Leurs Miladies, leurs Milords—nous serons a deux de jeu! )” 


Yet, in spite of all his efforts, Napoleon failed, and by his 
system of licences, which latterly he issued in thousands, he 
himself was the most flagrant violator of the fundamental 
law of the Empire. Experience will, we believe, show that 
much the same results will follow any new attempt to adopt 
asystem of war by tariff. 





MR. GIFFORD PALGRAVE’S “ VISION OF LIFE.”* 


TuIs poem is given to the world under very peculiar cireum- 
stances. The writer left it in a very incomplete condition. 
Only’ the First Book—containing, in round numbers, about 
three-eighths of the whole—can be said to have been finished. 
A second portion had been subjected to revision, but is 
obviously incomplete,—a considerable part may be described 
as fragmentary. Then it has been, we may say, severely 
edited. Some thirteen cantos, or about half-a-book (there are 
three books in all) have been omitted as “either distinctly 
inferior in style or in interest to the bulk of the poem.” 
Further, “some few passages in the cantos dealing with 
Religion” have been left out, because, the editor thinks, 
“it is certain that they could not have been finally included.” 
This introduces another perplexing element. The author’s 
mental attitude changed very considerably while the work 
was in progress. Brought up as an Anglican, he joined 
the Jesuit Society in early manhood. The influence of 
Oriental faiths, especially, we are told, of the Shintoism 
of Japan, weakened his grasp, not of Catholicism only, but of 
Christianity itself. Two or three years before his death, he 
was “formally reconciled to Rome.” The poem had been 
planned and partly written in the period of alienation, and 
this earlier part was allowed to stand, and was even elaborated 
by frequent revision, while additions were made, conceived in a 
different spirit. Finally, the end came suddenly and un- 
expectedly. No literary executor was appointed ; no directions 
were given as to what should be given to the world, what kept 








* A Vision of Life: Semblance and Reality, By William Gifford Palgrave. 
London; Macmillan and Co, 1891, 





from it. It is impossible to say how the author regarded his 
work, or what he wished to be done with it. A critic who 
seeks to estimate it feels his task correspondingly difficult; a 
brief inspection will satisfy him that the work displays great 
poetical power; but even after careful study, he will scarcely 
feel able to appreiate it as a whole. 

The form and plan of the work are curiously indistinct and 
incomplete. Constructed on the model of the Divina Commedia, 
it wholly lacks the precise outlines of that great work. There 
are difficulties in Dante, some of which, it is probable, will 
never cease to divide his commentators; but his plan is sim- 
plicity itself. His ultra-mundane geography, the three 
Kingdoms, each with its proper circles or provinces, are as 
distinct asso many maps in an atlas. It is far otherwise with 
“ The Vision,” or, as the author himself wished it to be called, 
“The Pageant of Life.” That there are seven Kingdoms which 
the poet visits, led by a guide whose personality is itself doubt- 
ful, may be discerned, but their borders are highly indeter- 
minate. It is uncertain whether they are within the world of 
men or without. Weare told of a Valley of Illusion, of a Gate 
of Individual Existence, a Land of True Vision and Distinct 
Existence. “The light that never was, on sea or land,” the 
largior xther of Elysium, encircles it :— 

“Clear and more clear heaven’s ray 
Sparkled as grass and tree from green to gold 
Changed, and the purple hills that farther lay 
Were amethyst all; in diamond lustre rolled 
The streams, and sapphire-blue the vault above.” 
And then suddenly we find ourselves in scenes manifestly 
earthly,—of “a green hill-crest and margined heath,” which the 
poet’s own summary interprets as Hampstead; and then by 
a speedy transition, in London itself, where we see King 
Richard I. confronting the followers of Wat Tyler, and 
Elizabeth, followed by a train of her great statesmen :— 
“Cecil’s pale brow and wisest Walsingham, 
And Sidney’s star and Leicester’s peacock pride ; 
Howard and venturous Drake, with many a name 
Of war or counsel or deep policy.” 

Rome, Byzantium, Athens, Florence, Paris, appear in suc- 
cession, to be followed by a vision of the world, or rather, we 
should say, an esoteric world, a city of true patriots, where 
Numa sits as guardian of the Northern Gate, and some worthy 
unnamed at the Eastern. On the Western side there is no 
entrance. The dwellers on that quarter of the world are not 
worthy of it:— 

“There worth nor honour rules, but common greed, 
Not as of men but cattle from the stall; 
Each for himself; nor reverend age, nor meed 
Of honoured birth, nor courtesy that tends 
On gentle minds, nor care of generous deed 
Is theirs; but shallow strivings, shallow ends, 
Youth joyless, manhood loveless, life a dream 
That fame records not, past, nor praise attends.” 
The South meets with as little favour :— 
“Nor yet where Southward flames the Zodiac day, 
Is aught of memory worth the groves among 
Where dusky nations dusky lords obey.” 

This city answers, we may suppose, in some sort to the 
Paradiso. Here are the heroes of ancient and modern times, the 
one who converses with the poet being, by asomewhat curious 
choice, Agis III., the unfortunate King who perished in the at- 
tempt to bring Sparta back to the discipline of Lycurgus. This 
is in the Northern quarter; there is an Eastern, peopled with 
Asian heroes, none of whom, however, arenamed. This canto 
is distinguished by its glowing panegyric on Japan, to which 
the poet is transported in a vision. Outside the City of 
Patriots lie regions, penal or purgatorial, which are briefly 
described; and then, in the twelfth canto, we come to the 
Seven Kingdoms, “corresponding to the seven chief pursuits 
of man: Love, Ambition, Art, Knowledge, Religion, Science, 
Pleasure,” so manifestly a cross division of human interest, 
that we can hardly expect the boundaries of the King- 
doms to be other than indistinct. Ambition is the first 
Kingdom visited. Julius Cesar is the first great spirit 
evoked, and he appears on the Norfolk coast, a locality 
suggested, we may suppose, by the strange theory, one 
which we have been accustomed to class with the Anglo- 
Israelite craze, that it was there that the first landing 
of the Romans was made. Oliver Cromwell appears in the 
next canto, and in the next, again, Napoleon retreating from 
Moscow. After this, we are introduced to the region of Evil 
Ambition. The spokesman is Thomas Cromwell, who consoles 
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himself for his fall by recalling the greatness of his work,— 
apparently the suppression of the monasteries. He introduces 
as worthy compeers, two statesmen of whom few Western 
readers know much,—Kiiprili, Grand Vizier of Mahomet IV., 
and Iyeyas, a War Minister of Japan. Not far removed from 
these, is the abode of ‘ demagogues and popular orators.” 
The aristocratic leanings of Mr. Palgrave are as marked as 
was Dante’s Ghibellinism. Here is his description of the 
great democratic Athenian :— 


“ Foremost his form behold who first of yore 
Led the vain babblers when th’ Athenian crowd 
Clutched at the helm, disdainful of the oar ; 
Till with riven mast, torn sail, and tangled shroud 
Helpless the vessel lay, and o’er her broke 
In whelming storm the Macedonian cloud. 
In freedom’s borrowed name he bound the yoke 
Of popular will supreme on the fair land 
By Pallas cloven with th’ olive-bearing stroke ; 
And lit with vain self-trust the wasteful brand 
For thirty years unquenched, till Graecia’s pride, 
Ashes and blood, bestained the Thracian strand.” 


(We must remark that when the editor’s note explains the 
“Thracian strand” as “the battle at Arginusex,” he makes a 
curious mistake. He should have written “ Aigos Potami.” 
Arginus was a victory, and fought near Lesbos.) 


It is needless to attempt any further analysis of the poem. 
We shall, indeed, appreciate it best by reading it without re- 
gard to any regular plan. As the outcome of a powerful 
intellect, the work of a man who had a large knowledge of 
books, and a much larger knowledge of men, it is profoundly 
interesting. Mr. Palgrave, though eminently a man of action, 
and singularly ready of resource, as was abundantly proved 
by his remarkable experiences of travel, dwelt in the past. 
Progress, as commonly understood, had no attractions for 
him. For science he had no more admiration than for 
democracy. He loved to look back, and his inspiration was at 
its strongest when he was singing of a Golden Age, whether 
of the East or the West, that had long since departed. As 
an exposition of this temper, as well as one of the finest 
passages in the book, we may quote the following. He has 
bathed in the fountain of youth, and so caught a sight of— 


“the lore 
Hid from a world grown old, the primal truth, 
Gospel of grace to man, the gods of yore.” 


This is a part of his vision :— 
“ Forms divine 
Some with mere beauty, some with aureole crowned, 
Or wreathed with fadeless flowers or tendrilled vine, 
Moved on the lawn, or the tall trees between 
Shone, as large stars from clouds emerging shine. 
Nor these alone, but o’er the mounded green 
Maidens and youths and hero forms, and boys 
With laughing girls beside, a motley scene ; 
Some linked in earnest talk, some to glad noise 
Of flutes and cymbals lightly passed, and some 
Loitered in smiles and jests and amorous toys. 
And overhead in many-coloured loom 
Of living forms it seemed, height over height, 
Converse of earth wprose th’ Olympian dome. 
Infinite beauty matched with infinite might, 
And each to each reflex, as cloudless skies 
Give and receive great ocean's tremulous light. 
For there th’ earth-ruling powers, the deities 
In happier days known and adored, their court 
Once more an hour displayed to mortal eyes ; 
Erst on Olympus’ peaks, fitting resort 
To man’s proportionate gaze, or fabled more 
Meru, or that far realm of old report 
By lotus groves on th’ Ethiopian shore; 
Or throned in solar fires, as sign by sign 
Given to each race its heaven-appointed lore. 
In fabling tale, or song, or dateless page 
Enshrined the heirloom given ; but fairest far 
To Greece assigned the luminous heritage. 
Brightest and best of heaven-born lights; true star 
Of morning risen on earth, precursor meet 
Of the glad forms that tend Hyperion’s car, 
The perfume-laden Hours, the glancing feet 
That weave the dance Pierian, and the grace 
Threefold of sister charm and influence sweet.” 


The editor, who has doubtless had an arduous work, and to 
whom many thanks are due, might have corrected,— 


« And still the sun, as though to Gideon’s lance 
Obedient, stayed his course” (p. 5), 


and the spelling of “‘ Mycaenae ” (p. 165). 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@——. 


Poems. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. (Longmans.)— 
The author of “The History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century ” has so high a place in literature, that he cannot fail to 
attract attention to any work he may publish. This little volume 
of Poems, “written in many years and in many moods,” comes 
before us with the novelty of unexpectedness. We did not know 
that the historian had ever, to use an old-fashioned phrase, 
“dallied with the Muses,” and the announcement of Poems by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer or by Professor Huxley could not have 
surprised us more than the advertisement of Mr. Lecky’s poetical 
venture. Let us say at once, for the plainest words are the 
best in a case like this, that Mr. Lecky is not a poet, nor is he 
even one of those accomplished versemen who stand, as it were, 
on the borderland of poetry, and are yet unable to cross over and 
“ drink the milk of Paradise.” Mr. Lecky may be forgiven if he 
has been under some illusion with regard to the real value of 
his poems. To him they will be dear as landmarks recalling the 
memories of his past life. To him they may speak with a voice 
that is sometimes soothing, and sometimes pathetic ; and speaking 
thus, he may think that they will also quicken the imagina- 
tion of his readers. Unfortunately, however, the divine spark 
is wanting, and it is only fire that can kindle fire. In these lyrics 
there is culture, refinement, and occasionally some delicacy 
of versification; but beyond this scanty measure of praise it is 
impossible for the critic to go. Two short lyrics shall be 
quoted, which will perhaps convey the best impression of Mr. 
Lecky’s craft; but we must premise that the bulk of the verse 
does not reach the level of the gracefully written poems we have 


selected :— 
“FLOW ON, SWIFT STREAM. 
Flow on, swift stream, amid the flowers, 
Flow on and dance with joy, 
And tell me of the happy hours 
When I was yet a boy. 
I watched thee with the loved ones then, 
Now all alone I come again 
To wander by the river ; 
And I am old and they are gone, 
but it unchanged is gliding on 
As young and bright as ever. 
Unchanged it seems, yet who can stay 
‘Lhe water’s ceaseless motion ? 
The little waves of yesterday 
To-day have reached the ocean; 
Unmarked, unmissed, they swiftly fly, 
Unmarked, unmissed, we too must die, 
And leave the mighty river, 
Where youth, and joy, and love and strife, 
And all the various modes of life, 
Flow on unchanged for ever.” 
**MarrRigeD LIFE. 

Two flowers blossom on one stem, 
Two streamlets mingling run ; 
And love and habit blending make 

Two lives as truly one : 
One in each int’rest, hope, and fear, 
Whatever chance betide ; 

One in affection’s bond, though two 
To comfort, strengthen, guide. 
When Passion’s torrid zone is past, 
Hearts only draw more near, 
And silent sympathies of love 

Strike deeper year by year, 


When every little fault is seen, 
And every fleeting mood, 

And all the nobier impulses 
Are shared and understood,— 


Yet still our secret, sep’rate dread 
Will sometimes cloud each mind— 
Ah! which must face this cruel world 
When left alone behind?” 
Mr. Lecky’s poems are dedicated to his wife, and their obvious 
truthfulness of affection and sympathy will make them a welcome 
home-gift. They will have also an interest for readers who have 
hitherto only known the author as a historian, but it is not the 
interest excited by the discovery of a new poet. 


The Man of Genius. By Cesare Lombroso. With Illustrations. 
(Walter Scott.)—This is a book written with more pretension 
than good sense. Having discovered that genius is a disease, and 
that the signs of degeneration are found more frequently in men 
of genius than in the insane, the author affirms that the repugnance 
to this theory disappears when we remember that by losing muscles 
which the apes possess, “ and an entire organ the tail,” we have 
gained our intellectual superiority. But if genius and even talent be 
a morbid condition, and all able men have “ disordered minds,” there 
is no great cause for satisfaction. ‘The writer is so eager to dis- 
cover madness, or the propensity to it,in all distinguished men, that 
heroes in his eyes are little better than lunatics at large. Literary 
madness, he tells us, is especially dangerous, because it is not easy 
to perceive; and inall notable men of genius he finds marks of de- 
generation. Scott was lame, and, like Milton, “extremely thin in 
the flower of his age;” Carlyle “ had a cretin-like physiognomy.” 
Men of genius frequently stammer, many are left-handed, a 
large number have either not married, or been unhappy in mar- 
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: i insane, and like savages, they are frequently pre- 
riage; ete pp saemoniaes be delayed, it is due to the absence of 
an circumstances. If men of genius live long, it is owing 
pager nt apathy ;” and criminals also, “living out of prison, 
enjoy great longevity.” Men of science who have devoted their 
lives to a distinct study resemble monomaniacs. Lunatics and 

ts are affected by the weather; and heat, which aids in the 
roductions of genius, “ also aids, unfortunately, in the stimula- 
Sa of mania.” In a chapter entitled “Climatic Influences on 
Genius,” the Professor writes: “At first it seems surprising to 
see a condition of degeneration, such as genius may be called, 
developing at spots of maximum salubrity ;” and from his point 
of view, this is not made less remarkable when he adds that 
we have to reckon “with the stimulating action of the ozonized 
air of the hills and of a warm temperature.” The author 
ig reminded of the parallelism between geiius and insanity 
py the prophets and half-insane persons born on the hills of 
Judea and of Scotland. And here we may observe that Pro- 
fessor Lombroso treats all great intellectual and spiritual utter- 
ances as indications of insanity, and in his pages the men who 
have moved the world most profoundly are classed with lunatics. 
Savonarola, Pascal, Francis of Assisi, Loyola, Luther, are 
described as men of genius and insane; the Apostle St. Paul, 
who had a “haughty and arrogant spirit,” was the victim of 
epilepsy, and “ became ferocious when inspired by passion.” A 
writer who does not scruple to include the name of St. Paul’s 
Master in his chapter on “Neurosis and Insanity in Genius,” is 
not likely to understand the chief of his Apostles. We have 
rarely seen @ book on which so much labour and folly have been 
expended as on The Man of Genius. Many of the multitudinous 
facts collected are of doubtful authority; but if we admit their 
accuracy, the arguments based on them are ridiculous. Professor 

Lombroso is, we suppose, a man of learning, or perhaps, in his 
own sense, a man of genius. The volume belongs to “ The Con- 
temporary Science Series,” to which it will hardly add much lustre. 


Japanese Letters. Eastern Impressions of Western Men and 
Manners, as contained in the Correspondence of Tokiwara and 
Yashiri. Edited by Commander Hastings Berkeley, R.N. (John 
Murray.)—The first glance at this volume will remind the reader 
of the lively and humorous letters written by Lien Chi Altangi 
to Fum Hoam ; but he will be disappointed if he expects to find 
in it the charm of Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the World.” Neither 
the youthful traveller Tokiwara, nor the friend of mature age 
who writes to him from Japan, has much sense of humour. They 
can touch nothing lightly, and the larger portion of what they 
have to say might have been written with a few slight alterations 
by an English man of letters. Yashiri, who belongs to the old 
school of Japanese politicians, deplores the abolition of the 
“Happy Despatch,” and dislikes the clever young man of Young 
Japan, and the growth of Western ideas and fashions ; while Toki- 
wara, after some slight descriptive efforts, suggested by his visits 
to London, to Paris, and to Rome, appears to be more at his ease 
in discussing such abstract subjects as the basis of morality, 
political economy, the contrast between the religion of Protestants 
and of Roman Catholics, the use of capitalists, and the National 
Debt. Now and then he has a good word to say about art and 
fashion; but as a whole, these letters are more sensible than 
entertaining. A fruitful subject has, it is to be feared, been spoilt 
in the handling. 


Descriptive Lists of American, International, Romantic, and 
British. Novels. Compiled by W. M. Griswold. (Griswold, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.)—This bulky volume of more than six hundred 
pages, printed in double columns, must have given no slight 
labour to the compiler. His purpose is to remind readers that 
novels written some years ago may be better worth reading than 
many fictions of the day. A short review abridged from an 
English or American journal is given under each title; but as 
some of these notices are severe instead of laudatory, they do 
not in all cases fulfil the compiler’s aim. Mr. Griswold prints 
his Lists in a kind of phonetic orthography, which must, we think, 
disgust even American readers. Here are a few specimens of this 
amputating process. “Rit” for “right,” “si” for “sigh,” “ 6t” 
for “ought,” “ brét ” for “ brought,” “thét” for “thought,” 
“knits” for “knights,” “lit” for “light ;” and where a verb ends 
with “e,” the vowel is usually clipped off,—“ hav,” “liv,” “ar,” 
may suffice for examples. The English “ revuer ” (to give one more 
specimen of Mr. Griswold’s spelling), in taking up a book like this, 
is repelled at the outset. There is a criticism in the volume by 
a certain Maurice Thompson, in which he observes that American 
young people read English books to their own undoing. The 
writers, he says, intend no harm; their books are strictly moral ; 
but “ they are un-American, and we do not want them.” Well, 
this is very much our feeling with regard to the abominable 
orthography of this volume. There may be no intention to do our 





language harm, but Mr. Griswold’s spelling is un-English, and 
we do not want it. 


The Trance of Fitzerse. By Alfred Fitzerse. (The London 
Literary Society.)—It would be rash to say that anything in 
fiction is an original idea; otherwise we should have said that 
the dominating idea of this story is an unquestionable novelty. 
Sir Alfred Fitzerse, a soldier who, in the seventeenth century, 
plays his part in the struggle between King and Parliament, finds 
himself under very different conditions, living and expected to 
play his part as an English gentleman, in the nineteenth century. 
How he plays it, it would be very unfair to the author to say. 
The idea of the story is, however, the best thing in it; the 
working of it out is not specially artistic. The author is evidently 
@ novice, and may do better work some day. 


The Older Nonconformity of Wrexham. By Alfred Neobald 
Palmer. (Woodall, Minshall, and Thomas, Wrexham.)—The 
curious in the religious movements of the country and the world 
should read this volume, which has a general and British, as well 
asa local and North Welsh interest, if only for the account that is 
given in it of the remarkable mystic, Morgan Lloyd o Wynedd. 
Morgan Lloyd seems to have been, in the first place, the Puritan 
Vicar of Wrexham, and to have resigned that office during or before 
the year 1657, to become the first Congregational minister in the 
place, and the virtual founder of Nonconformity. Some extracts are 
given by the author of this book from Lloyd’s “ Llyfr y tri Aderyn,” 
or “ Book of the Three Birds,” a work, to some extent of a biographi- 
cal character, which was published in 1653. In this Lloyd seems to 
maintain that the heavenly nature is itself Paradise, while “the 
carnal nature, in which self is uncrucified, is itself Hell.” This 
idea or conceit leads into prose-poetry like :—“ Men are as the 
birds singing in the tree, that know not the root that is in them. 
The holy souls that slept in God are quiet in the silent light every- 
where before his face, and outside the spirit of the world, awaiting 
the moving of the body, through the stirring of the root of nature.” 
Morgan Lloyd is in every sense the most important of the almost 
innumerable characters that figure in this volume. But it is in 
all respecta interesting. If there were many more books of ita 
kind, the writing of an accurate history of religious and eccle- 
siastical movements in England would come within the range of 
possible achievement. 


Engravings, and their Value. By J. Herbert Slater. (L. Upcott 
Gill.)—The author of this valuable book starts with the statement 
that “the valuation of engravings, if it is to be accomplished 
satisfactorily, requires great technical knowledge and a thorough 
acquaintance with the market.” This remark explains the 
leading object of Mr. Slater’s substantial book, which suggests at 
once a text-book and a dictionary. In two preliminary chapters 
he treats of “ The Origin of Engraving and Various Methods of 
Engraving.” Next, he treats of the subject—all-important 
where connoisseurs are concerned—of forming a collection, of the 
examination, the purchase, the genuineness, the cleaning, the 
preservation, and the prices of prints. After an explanation of 
technical terms, Mr. Slater proceeds, in ten chapters which will no 
doubt be considered the most important in his work, to give, in 
alphabetical order, a list of engravers, with some of their chief 
works, and the auction values of each print catalogued. Of course 
experts will differ as to the comparative value of this engraver’s 
work and of that, and Mr. Slater’s opinions may not be univer- 
sally accepted. But he is obviously well-informed, and still more 
obviously judicious; and even the amateur can see that his 
opinions on every department of the now large subject of en- 
graving are worthy of the most serious consideration. As this 
book is essentially of the nature of a thesaurus, the index at the 
end might have been fuller. 


Nove.s.—A Woman’s Heart. By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. (F. 
V. White and Co.)—This is a powerful story, worthy of the author 
of “The Wooing o’t,” but painful to a degree. Lord de Walden 
leaves the wife whom he had once really loved, for an adventuress. 
The wife’s endurance of her sorrow—for she will not sue for a 
divorce—the falling away of the husband from bad to worse under 
the evil influence to which he has subjected himself, are described 
with considerable force. Of course the situation is complicated 
by the passion which an old friend, himself an unsuccessful lover 
in former days, feels for Claire de Walden, and which the woman, 
though fighting resolutely against it, cannot help returning. 
This is not a situation which we care to read about, and we must 
own that we cannot understand what makes it so attractive to 
writers, and, it must be presumed, to readers; but it is not in- 
adequately treated in A Woman’s Heart. There is ason of the 
marriage, and he is made, in a very natural way, the turning- 
point of the struggle. The dénowement of the story is 


managed with a good deal of skill, and the author has the 
good taste to leave to the imagination of the reader the possible 
happiness of the characters in whom he will be principally 
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interested.——Hazel Fane. By Blanche Roosevelt. 3 vols. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—This is another distasteful story, and much 
inferior, we think, to the one which has just been noticed. Miss 
Roosevelt relies on very staring colours for producing her effects. 
She introduces us to a scene which does not promise anything very 
disastrous. Two brothers meet after a long absence. One, it is 
true, is an unsuccessful and cynical man; but the other seems all 
generosity and kindness. He is the wealthy host, it must be 
understood; the other is the guest, coming to his home, after 
years of absence, in which he has met with nothing but failure. 
The guest turns out to be a villain and a forger; the other, a 
profligate, who brings his mistress to wait on the girl, his brother’s 
adopted daughter, whom he has taken into his house. Com- 
plications which it would be tedious to follow ensue, and of 
course there is a murder to finish up with. As Hazel Fane 
is written, in part at least, with the object of bringing 
about the institution of a Court of Criminal Appeal, the 
murder is very curiously contrived. We would ask the author, 
who was the “ Virgin Queen” that held her Court in England in 
1540 (p. 103), and why she calls the fees of an eminent barrister 
“ fees simple” ? The only character in the book that has given 
us any pleasure to read about is the dog ‘Roma.’ The story of 
her faithful recollection of her dead master is truly pathetic.—— 
Beatrice and Benedick. By Hawley Smart. 2 vols. (F. V. White.)— 
This isa plain, wholesome story, to which it will be no little relief 
toturn. A tale of military life, it is, for a wonder, not wholly 
concerned with flirting, dancing, and sport. The Crimean War 
comes in as an episode, and materially affects the fortunes of the 
heroes and heroines. One of the former is taken prisoner, and so 
varies his adventures in an interesting way. Beatrice and Benedick 
may be read with satisfaction, if not with any entrancing interest. 
The New Rector. By Stanley J. Weyman. 2vols. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—This is a story of considerable merit, though 
scarcely equal to what we should expect from the author 
of “The House of the Wolf.’ A young parson receives 
a living by the mistake of the patron, who thinks that 
he is presenting an old college friend, the uncle of the 
young clergyman to whom, as being the sole owner of 
the name (for the uncle is dead), the offer naturally comes. The 
situation is curious and novel. The “new Rector” has enemies, 
especially the friends of the curate of the late incumbent, who 
especially resent his youth. And he stirs up some wrath by 
changes, and—a very real danger—by social exclusiveness. Mr. 
Weyman, however, should have known better than to suppose 
that when the Rector chose to turn the sheep out of the church- 
yard, the churchwardens had any r‘ght to stop him. When Mr. 
Bonamy said that it was “ their affair,” as a lawyer he must have 
known better. In the end, the Rector has an opportunity of 
showing of what sterling stuff he is rcally made, and all things 
end as they should, except that the very disagreeable Mr. Bonamy 
gets more than he deserved.—The Rector of Amesty. By John 
Pryce. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—We should call this 
novel a somewhat tedious sermon on the text that there is no fool 
like an old fool. The Rector is hardly a possibility. He could 
not have reached the age of sixty as a beneficed clergyman 
without preaching more than twice. He marries a designing 
woman, and by her advice engages a curate who turns out 
to be a swindler. That is a brief epitome of The Rector 
of Amesty. In Love or Money, by Katharine Lee (Mrs. 
Henry Jenner), 3 vols. (Bentley and Son), the most pro 
minent feature is the character of the girl Philumena. “ Phil,” 
writes Mrs. Jenner early in the first volume, “was a beautiful 
animal, and very little more.” She seems to us, on the contrary, 
to have been a great deal more,—that is, a great deal worse. Her 
craft, her self-possession, her other gifts and qualities, all turned 
to the very worst ends, put her far above or below an animal. 
The Vicar, with his ecclesiastically named children, is a more 
spiritually minded Mr. Primrose. Lord Roscarroch and Phil’s 
unlucky husband are excellent sketches. This is a vigorous story, 
but as distressing as the latest fashion in novels commands. 
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Where he may be consulted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, respecting spectacles 
for all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except on 
Saturday, when his hours are from 10 to 12. 
An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance, 

















OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for receiving Works by 
Candidates is WEDNESDAY, February 17th, and the day of Election, Friday, 
the 19th, ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (Five Open, 

Five for Sons of Medical Men only), under 13, and SEVEN OPEN 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ELSINGTON, BOURNEMOUTH. 


SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—High ground, close to sea; 
thorough modern education. Visiting Masters; trained or highly certificated 
Mistresses, Preparation for Examinations,—Mrs. BURT and Miss E. M. RUST. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 29th.—PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES.—Special 
Arrangements made for Boys entering the Army, the Civil Service, and Business, 
—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

—_— of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms, Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM.—E. H. 

NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L, W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., prepare BOYS 

from 8 to 14 for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Healthy situation; good cricket-ground, 
gymnasium, and workshops. References and terms on application. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C—A 
COURSE of LECTURES on LAW will be delivered by his Honour 
Judge Anpy on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
January 26th to 29th. The subject of them is ‘* The Law in Relation to Married 
Women, from the Earliest Times down to the Present.””’ The Lectures commence 
at 6 p.m., and are free to the public. 
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GRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
oyAL A CIRENCESTER. 
: 1 Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
painaet ae Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
F your od and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 
in Aer rospect Us, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
= s of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
Cours(ON BEGINS on TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1892, 





OYAL INDIAN EN GINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Conrse of Study is arranged to fit an 

sneer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students will 

= emitted in September, 1892, For Competition the Secretary of State will offer 

nah i= ointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 

Ean Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College. 
J 





pn aS ee 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SSHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 a year), 

able for two or three years in the College will be awarded on the results 

oe Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
oa further particulars, apply to J.L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at. HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes sma‘l, French con- 
santly spoken, Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year,—Address, first, “ MATER,’’ care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Bervers Street. 


+ hae COLONIAL CO and TRAINING FARMS, 
LIM ( 
HOLLESLEY baYy, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 


The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT-DIRECTOR. 





eee es Cc @QOLL EB GE E. 

Terms, 34 guineas. Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 29th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 








EIPZIG.—Miss BLAKISTON, daughter of English 

Clergyman, has VACANCIES for YOUNG GIRLS or LA DIES wishing to 

study German, Music, or Drawing. Home comforts; eutirely Euglish living ; 

home-made bread, Close to Conservatoire. Resident Parisieune, Highest 
references.—Grassi Strasse 26 111, 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, teanis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Exazcinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in JULY. 








Inpia OFFICE, 
Whitehall, January 15th, 1892. 


EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENT IN INDIA. 


\ JANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the CENTRAL 
MODEL SCHOOL at LAHORE, in the Punjab. The Head-Master must 
be competent to instruct effciently up to the standard of the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the Punjab University. The engagement will be for a period not exceeding 
five years from date of reaching Lahore; and no pension is attached to the office. 
The salary (commencing from arrival at Lahore) will be 300 rs. a month, rising by 
annual increments of 25rs, to 400 rs.a month. ‘A free passage to Bombay will be 
provided. 
Applications (with testimonials) to be sent in before February 8th to the 
SECRETARY, in the Public Department, India Office, Westminster, S.W. 





Yrxtse COLLEGE.—FOUNDATION. 
ELECTION of FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the month of 
MARCH to select from the applicants a certain number of BOYS who will be 
allowed to COMPETE for admission to the FOUNDATION. 

The number of vacancies to be filled up will probably be about ten, but may be 
more or less, according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the end of the 
Summer Term, 

The Examination will take place in the month of July. 

The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in September next. 

Candidates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give suitable education to their children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over 
11 and under 14 years of age complete upon July 15th next. 

Application must be made before February 15th, to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, 
W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
forms of application, &c. 





(LIFTON 





HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT—LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vicrk-PRESIDENT—The ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER, 
Heap-MistREss—Miss BURNS, 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, January 23rd. 

Application for admission may be made to the SECRETARY, at the School ; 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down. 

Boarding-House—Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, 








N OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES has 
J transferred the direction of her School to her Daughter, Miss HELEN 
EK. BAYNES (Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford). The EASTER TERM will 
begin on THURSDAY, January 28th. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Ben- 
son, Lambeth Palace ; Ruskin, LL.D., Brantwood, Coniston; Professor 
Campbell, St. Andrews, N.B , and others, 








HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 
—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting Governesses, Teachers of Music, Art, Languages, &., Companions, 
Secretaries, Readers, Lady-Housekee ers. Schools and Educational Homes re- 
commended.—Madame AU BERT’S G )VERNESS LIST, price 6d. ; by post, 6d. 
—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, .W. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Tit’ of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 














, | 
BENGER'S FOOD). 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
West Pier. 


EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 


HOTE L. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

















GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—‘‘ I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.”’ 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of | 
Chemists, &e., everywhere. | 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH) 
/ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- | 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold | 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wll. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
ited, — Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London 0: ces, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In cases of 
chronic indigestiov, disordered liver, and 
general debility, these Pills are wonderfully effective, 
They in eed have so general and powerful an effect 
onthe whole system that they clear away or ward 
off most of the ills that flesh is heir to. They cleanse 
the bowels, purify the blood, correct the bile, give 
ne to the stomach, excite a healthy appetite, 
Froduce sound sleep, and impart increased energy to 
both mind and body. The admirable properties of 
there far-famed Pills are too highly appreciated to 
require any encomium here, as they are resorted to 
by rich and poor of every nation. The cures they 
effect are not temporary or imperfect, but they bring 
about a marvellous and most beneficial change 
throughout the entire body, and enable it with 


renovated powers to resist the approach of all 
future attacks, 


URES of ASTHMA, COUGHS, and 
PUL DISEASES of the CHEST, by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
FH MONIC WAFERS.—G. M. TweppELt, Esq., 
+ 8, Author of ‘“Shakespeare’s Times,” &c., 
oreney, Yorkshire, writes:—‘‘I have always 
ound them to give immediate relief to myself, my 
Wife, and children in difficulty of breathing, coughs, 
= affections of the lungs, and witnessed their good 
eZects on friends who were asthmatical.” They 























taste pleasantly. Price 1s. 1}. and 2s, 9 
Sold By ott = sd, and 2s, 9.1, per box. 


Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines, 
Moderate tariff. 


GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





es 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 


Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, 
F. B. MACDONALD, 


Joint 
Secretaries, 


A WASTED LIFE 











FAIREST of THREE. By 


Henry Cresswe_t, Author of **A Modern 
Greek Heroine,”’ ** A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


The AFTERMATH. 


Nori Dene, 2 vols, 


By 


The WRONG THAT WAS 
DONE, By F. W. Rosiyson, Author of ‘‘ Grand- 
mother’s Money,” &c, 3 vols. 


and 
MARR’D, By Lady Grertrupe Stock, Author 
of “ Linked Lives,”’ &. 3 vols. 


The IDES of MARCH. By 


G. M. Rosriys, Author of ‘‘The Tree of Know- 
ledge,” ‘* A False Position,” &c, 3 vols. 


The GAMBLER’S SECRET. 


By Percy Fenpatt, Author of “Spiders and 
Flies,” &c, 2 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 
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AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities — by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Head Offices: LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8,060,854. 
To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, 


Endowments or Annuities, 
THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH 
READING. 
Write for it, or apply at if of the Offices or Agencies of the Company, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE, 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


London Offices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 
| eens TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 

FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS we § « ove 











eee £12,000,000 








Serms of Subscription. 
—_———~>_— 


Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom ... a oun ae ae ee | 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


Halj- 
yearly. 
BSc 014 3...... 07 2 


Quarterly. 








China, &c.... ‘ . i ae OS Bun, 07s 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—~>—_- 

OvuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
s. d. £s.d. 
1010 0] Narrow Column ..............4. 310 0 
5 5 115 0 
212 6| Quarter-Column ..,.......008 O17 6 
CoMPANIES. 
SORES BAO  sasccssenccecsossbies £14 14 0 | Inside Page ............6 enneneea . £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “SprcraTor” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


“Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EpiToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








ss 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


“Dr. Samuel Smiles has given to the world a graceful and sympathetic record 
of a pure and beautifal human life, teeming with the poetry of action as well a 
¢ — and redolent throughout of guod deeds and loving-kindness,""—Daily 

elegraph. 


“No one of Dr. Smiles’s books is more delightful than this one abont the 
warm-hearted poet of Gascony. Dr. Smiles appears here at his best; for the 
story of Jasmin’s life is full of romance, and the style of this volume has the 
happy characteristics of ease, simplicity, and beauty.”’—Liverpool Mercury, 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of 


Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s, 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, ang 


Industries in England and Ireland, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


6s. each, 
SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


SELF-HELP in FRENCH. 5s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s. 64, 


each, 


“We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive vo'umes which Dr 
Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted 
of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest honour snd 
the most extensive benefits on their country.”’—Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON, With Illustrations 
2ls,, 72. 6d., or 2s. 6d. ’ 


**We have read this book with nnmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever re. 
member to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected...... It is an artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style of the 
work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.’”’"—Saturday Review, 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 


With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 16s, and 6s, 


THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Illus. 
trated by George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. Illus. 


trated, 12s, 


**Men of Dick’s type are rare; their example is too precious to be lost; but 
they are themselves the last to recognise their own value. His motto and his 
watchwords, in the energy of his younger labour, as in his refusal to yield to the 
pressure of his later troubles, were ever, Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in 
. word, that Self-help which is the foundation of all help to others.”’—Quarterly 

eview. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








1386 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON 








peerws EXPLORATION 
FUND. 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT 
For JANUARY, 1892,—Now ready, 2s, 6d. 
CoxTENTS. 


Herr Schick’s Excavations in the Pool of Upper 
Kedron Valley—Survey of a Remarkable Kock-cut 
Tomb—Discoveries near the North-West Corner of 
the City—Examination and Plan of Buildings South 
of “Double Gate’’—Chisel-Marks on Rock, &.— 
Notes by Mr. M. Flinders Petrie on Chisel-Marks on 
Rock, and on Tomb-Cutters’ Cubits at Jerusalem— 


Cambria Daily Leader, 


Mai’. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo, bevelled cloth, with 3 
Illustrations, price 23+ 64, 


IN CHRIST’S COUNTRY: 
Notes of a Visit to Judea and the 
Holy Pl 
By SAMUEL HOME, LL.B. 


“In all probability, Mr. Home’s patience and 
sagacity led him to the discovery of the real grave 
in which the Found: r of Christianity was laid.’’— 


‘Rich in information and interest.’’—Western 


London: CHAS. J. CLARK, + Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
| STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 


aces. | 
| GOLD MEDAL, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





Mr. Bliss’s Notes on the Excavations at Tel-el-Hesy, 
and Essay on the Maronites; Pathogenic Microbes 
in the Mud of the Dead Sea, by M. L. Lortet— 
Meteorological Papers by James Glaisher, F.R.S., &c. 


ALEXANDER P, Wart, 2 Paternoster Square, F.C. 





Just published. 
THE HOLY COAT OF TREVES. 
A Sketch of its History, Cultus, and Solemn Exposi- 
With Notes on Relics generally, 
By EDWARD A. PLATER. 
With Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 


2. HaFiz, 


: 5. Horack, 
tions, 





R. WasHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row. 


3, THe WaTeER Surpty OF LonpDoN, 
4, Memorrs OF BARON DE Makpor, 


6. History OF BOOKSELLING, 

7. Diary OF A SPANISH GRANDEE, 

§ A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 

9, PARLIAMENTARY AND ELECTION PROSPECTS, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


| EP Ps’S§ 
| BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


Cc 0OCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


—_———$—— 


THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 347, is published THIS DAY. | 


ConTENTS. 
1. Oxrorp BEFURE THE REFORMATION, 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
| 
COCO :A. 
| Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—I have never 
| tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 


Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
5 JHis Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
Coe ee ease StH RISHOP of LONDOS 
st—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the (+) NDON. 
sanncaar Vicr-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. ine tte eine 
Cuairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WaSnane Deputy-CHaiInmMan—The Hon. A ° 


. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. ActvuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
Parercun—J SECRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Eeq. . 


THE OLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
OPEN TO (For Qualifica‘ions, see Prospectus.) 











i i conducted entirely on the Murvar. PrinciPte, offers the ABSOLUTE SEcURITY of 
- Boe comeLazes Funp of £3,705,524, aND AN ANNTAL Income oF £379,593. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS:— — pees 
1.—-The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. ‘ 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a pomsstally tow scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 
3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCsPTION- 
5 ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 
5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGEST BASIS EM- 
. PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE Unirep Kinepom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(°) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent, per annum, credit being taken only for the net prem iums 
according to the H™ Table. - : 
6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





Further information on application to the Society’s Ofice. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, Kc. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


: Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Soe Manuracturrr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. Damegui and Uruam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York ; and Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.4., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


will publish in 
MONTHLY PARTS, price 74d., 


THE STORY OF AFRICA 
AND ITS EXPLORERS. 


By Dr. ROBERT BROWN, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &e. 


ASSISTED BY Eminent AFRICAN TRAVELLERS, 
With NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Part I. ready January 26th. 


*,* With PART L. will be presented a LARGE MAP 
of AFRICA (handsomely printed in Colours), 
showing the Routes of the Principal Explorers 
and European Possessions and Spheres of 
Influence. 


In “Tue Srory or AFRICA AND ITS 
Expiorers” will be found a graphic 
narrative of the explorations of present and 
past times. Not only will the adventures 
of Livingstone and Baker, of Speke and 
Grant, of CamERON and Burton, of 
STANLEy and Emin, of SCHWEINFURTH and 
NacuTicaL, of Lenz and Barra, of Wiss- 
MAN and Perers, of Pinto and Tomson, 
of JuNKER, Casati, and TREVIER, be re- 
lated, but those of many other explorers of 
lesser fame who have assisted in enlarging 
our knowledge of the great continent, will 
be described and illustrated. 


The part taken by the early seekers after 
Timbuctoo and the Land of Prester John 
will form a curious chapter in the history 
of African exploration. Nor will the share 
of the slavers, the traders, the hunters, the 
missionaries, and even the pirates, be for- 
gotten, when the causes which have 
advanced or retrograded the development 
of Africa are considered. 


“Tue Story or AFRICA AND ITs Ex- 
PLORERS” will be related by Dr. Roserr 
Browy, himself a traveller of wide experi- 
ence, who has made frequent journeys in 
various parts of Africa and cognate 
countries, and has gained wide celebrity 
by such works as “The Countries of the 
World,” “The Peoples of the World,” “ Our 
Earth and its Story,” &c. The name of the 
Editor and principal Author is a sufficient 
guarantee that not only will all the details 
be accurate, but that the story will be 
popular, lucid, and entertaining. In pre- 
paring the work he will, however, avail him- 
self of the assistance of various eminent 
explorers, who will not only write descrip- 
tions of the travels in which they have 
taken the greatest share, but will revise 
sections relating to countries with which 
they are personally familiar. In other in- 
stances, recourse has been had to docu- 
ments still unpublished, or to reports little 
known to the world at large. 


Special attention has been given to the 
pictorial portion of the work. All the 
illustrations will be new and expressly pre- 
pared for this publication. In order that 
the public may be furnished with aksolutely 
correct ideas of the continent, a large 
portion of the Illustrations will be re- 
produced from photographs taken by 
travellers, missionaries, and explorers; 
whilst the original designs will be pre- 
pared by well-known artists, who will spare 
no pains to render their drawings true to 
Nature. Thus the pictures will really 
elucidate the text, and be of such a 
character as will appropriately illustrate 
this important Work. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; PARIS, and 
MELBOURNE, 
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RICHARD PENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 
GoOD’S FOOL, 


The New Serial, 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AUTAOR OF 
MAID’S LOVE” and 
AVELINGH,” 


Was commenced in The TEMPLE BAR 
January 1st. 


<‘An OLD “The SIN of JOOST 


MAGAZINE on 





NOW READY. 


The LETTERS of a LEIPZIG CANTOR: 


being the Letters of Moritz Hanptmann to Franz Hauser, Ludwig Spotr, 
and other Musicians, Edited by Professor Dr. ALFRED Scuéye and FeRpI- 
NAND Hitter. Translated and Arranged by A. D. CoteRipGE, In 2 vols. 
8vo, 21s. 





THE POPULAR NOVEL, 


MATTHEW TINDALE, 


In 3 vols., 
Is to be had at all the Libraries this day. 


The CARLISLE PATRIOT. 

“The most powerful and original work that has been pro- 
duced in Cumberland for many years. ‘The Fawcetts and 
Garods,’ the author’s first novel, possessed many good qualities, 
and gave evidence of higher qualities which thought and ex- 
perience would develop. We were scarcely prepared, however, 
for the advance in strength and firmness which ‘Matthew 
Tindale’ reveals. Again and again we are reminded of 
George Eliot’s earlier works, not (of course) by any plagiarism, 
but by the calm progress through idyllic scenes to the 
appointed tragedy; by the fidelity with which certain native 
characters are drawn; by the happiness with which village 
gossips are reported; and by the loving descriptions of the 
colour and fragrance of our lanes and moors. The action is 
chiefly concentrated in a fellside village, which may perhaps 
easily be identified, some five or six miles east of Penrith; 
the theme is the working of the eternal passions which ‘ now 
melt into sorrow, now madden to crime,’ and the characters 
are brought out with striking power and insight. The local 
colouring is especially admirable...... Miss Varty-Smith shows 
herself capable of the highest work, and her popularity is 
assured.” 





The New Novel by Miss F. M. PEARD, the Author of 
“ His Cousin Betty,” “ Paul’s Sister,” &c., is ready this 
day in 2 vols, It is entitled 


THE BARONESS. 


By the AUTHOR of “A TANGLED SKEIN.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By Albany De 


FoNBLANQUE. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





“A crisply written novel, which abounds in thrilling mysteries, which the 
author gradually unravels with remarkable ease......4 really clever work.”— 
Morning Post, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 








The NATIONAL REVIEW for FEBRUARY 
will contain an Article on “ OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS,” by the Right Hon. JOSEPH 
CHAMBERLAIN, MP. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
PS TAIRS DOWNSTAIBS. 


‘he COUNOTL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOG 

@ | of the N SOCIATION for BEFRIENDIN: 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted “4 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Strect, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





and 





——— 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 
This day is ready at all the Libraries, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF 
DAVID GRIEVE. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” &c. 





NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE 
VERSA.”’ 
Just published, crown 8vo, 63. 


The TALKING HORSE; and other Tales, 


By F. Anstey, Author of ‘* Vice Versa,’’ “ The Giant’s Robe,” “‘ A Fallen 
Idol,” &c. 
‘Full of quaintnesses, fun about dogs and bogs, and with now and then a 
graver touch...... Stories which no one but the author of ‘ Vice Versa’ could have 
produced,’’—Daily Chronicle. 


On January 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 104, 


The CORNHILL MAG AZINE for FEBRUARY 


containing :—‘‘THE SLavE oF THE Lamp. By Henry Seton Merriman, 


Author of ‘Young Mistley.” Chaps. 5-9.—*On DutcH Canats.”— THE 
Tenants’ Batyu.”—‘ Pretry Poii’’’—‘*How Sre Gor Ovr or Irt.”— 
“THE JUBILEE OF A Crown Co.ory.”’—“ Honea Kona, 1841-91.’—“ Tur 


STRANGE Story oF Mr, RoperT Datyewu,” By Mrs, Oliphant. Chaps, 4-6, 


Recently published,’crown 8vo, 63. 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By R. E. Forrest, Author of “ The Touchstone of Peril.” 
“* A striking and powerful work.” — World. 
**A narrative of most absorbing and pathetic interest.”—Spectator. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


JEROME K. JEROME’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


THE IDLER. 


EDITED BY 
JEROME K. JEROME and ROBERT BARR. 


Contents of No. I. 


FRONTISPIECE—MARK TWAIN AS HE IS. 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of ‘The AMERICAN CLAIMANT.” By Mark 
Twain. With Illustrations by Hal Hurst, 


DEAD LEAVES WHISPER. (A hitherto Unpublished Poem.) By the late 
Philip Bourke Marston. With Portrait. 


ENCHANTED CIGARETTES. By Andrew Lang. With Illustrations by 
Lascelles. 


ART and the KING. By J, Bernard Partridge. With Illustrations by 
the Author. 


HER FIRST SMILE, 
Hardy, 


SOME STARTLING 
Dunkerley. 


SILHOUETTES, 
celles, 


The NEW SHOP. By J. F. Sullivan. With Illustrations by the Author. 


The ENGLISH SHAKESPEARE. By I. Zangwill, Author of * Bachelors’ 
Club.” With Illustrations by J. Finberg. 


The FATAL SMILE, By Cynicus,. With Illustrations by the Author, 


A CONGLOMERATE INTERVIEW with MARK TWAIN, By Luke Sharp 
With Illustrations by Geo, Hutchinson and others, 


The CONSPIRACY of MRS. BUNKER, By Bret Harte. 
tions by Geo, Hutchinson. 


The IDLERS’ CLUB. B 
Pain, I. Zangwill, 


By James Payn. With Illustrations by Dudley 


PHOTOGRAPHS of CELEBRITIES, By W. A. 


By Jerome K. Jerome. With Illustrations by Las- 


With Illustra- 


Jerome K. Jerome, Robert Barr, Barry 
. A. Kennedy, and others. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, London. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. For 


i ils and Pupil-Teachers. Containing nearly 6,000 Examples, con- 
ores ip part of Probleme. Crown 8vo, 357 pp., 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 
The Exercises have been selected from numerous sources, and _the Work 
cially adapted for Pupil-Teachers’ Examinations, Students in Training, Can- 
‘tastes for Oxford, Cambridge, and Scottish University and Local Examinations, 
and for Civil and Indian Service Candidates. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. Based 


on the Analysis of Sentences. With a Chapter on Word-Building and Deriva- 
tion, and containing numerous Exercises, Feap, 8vo, 1s. 


For SENIOR PUPILS. 
A WORKING HANDBOOK of the ANALYSIS of SEN- 


TBNCKES. With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, Figures of Speech, and 
Prosody. New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION. 
WOODWORK. Designed to meet the Requirements of 


the Minute of the Science and Art Department on Manual Instruction, By 
GEORGE ST. JOHN, Handsworth, Birmingham. With 100 Illustrations, price ls. 


The HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. Etymological and Pronouncing. Carefully revised by the Rev, 
Pp, H. PuEtp, M.A. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 795, 78. 6d. 
SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY and WORD-BOOK. 2. 


By Professors PAGE and LAPWORTH. 
INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twelfth 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 
ADVANCED PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Revised, Third 


Edition, 53. 


INTRODUCTORY GEOLOGY. Twelfth Edition, Revised, 
3s, 6d. 


Dr. PAGE’S ADVANCED GEOLOGY. Sixth Edition, 
7 


s, 6d. 
By Professor NICHOLSON. 
OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY. Third Edition, 
d 


Is, 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 


Edition, 33, 


Sixth 


By Rev. Dr. MACKAY. 
OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 188th Thousand, 


Revised, ls, 
INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Sixteenth Edition, 


Revised, 2s. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY.  Fifty-fifth 
Thonsand, Revised, 3s. 
MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Eleventh 


Thousand, Revised, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY 


GEOGRAPHY, Thirtieth Thousand, 1s, 6d. 


and PHYSICAL 


By Professor MINTO. 
MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE. Third 


Edition, 7s. 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS. 


Chaucer to Shirley; Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


From 


By Dr. POTTS and Rev. C. DARNELL. 
ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin Construing-Book. 


Tenth Edition, 3s, 6d. 
ADITUS FACILIORES GRZACI: an Easy Greek Con- 


struing-Book., Fourth Edition, 3s, 





By Professor JOHNSTON. 
ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 


GEOLOGY. Revised by Sir Cuartes A. CAMERON, Sixteenth Edition, 
6s, 6d. 
CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. New Edition. Revised 


by 4. H. Counc, 7s. 6d, 
CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Elghty-sixth Thousand, Revised by Sir Cas, A, CAMERON. ls, 
PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 


By Dr. Ross. Third Edition, ls, 6d. 
GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS. With Notes and 


Essays, By the Rev. J. Hunter Smitu, M.A, With Maps, 63. 


STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR. By the Rev. John 


GERARD, [New Edition in preyaration. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY “A, K. H. B.” 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS, 


September, 1865, to September, 1890. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘“*The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON,” 
2vols. 8vo. Vol. I, (1865-1878), 123, 
*,* No part of this book has appeared in periodicals. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.” 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. LECKY’S “HISTORY 
of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY” is in course of Issue in 
Twelve Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, price 6s. each. This Edition will be 
divided into Two Sections: ENGLAND,7 Volumes; IRELAND, 5 Volumes, 
The First Volume of ‘‘ENGLAND” is now ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE OF MR. ANDREW 
LANG'S WORKS. 


New Editions of the following Works by Mr. ANDREW LANG will be issued in 
Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each net :— 


1, LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. |3. OLD FRIENDS. [March. 
(Ready. | 4. LETTERS on LITERATURE. 
2, BOOKS and BOOKMEN, [February. [April. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (Wew Volume, 
SKATING. By J. M. Heathcote and C. G. 


Tessutt. FIGURE-SKATING. By T. Maxwet. WitHam. With Contri- 
butions on CURLING (Rev. Jon Kerr), TOBOGGANING (Ormonp Hake), 
ICK-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. Tessurt). With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the Text, by C. Whymper and Captain R. M, Alexan- 
der, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 
THIRD SERIES, 
the 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION : 


Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1891, By 
F, Max Miiuuer, K.M, Orown 8vo, 102. 6d. 





Mr. S. R. GARDINER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENGLAND... 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to 1885. By Samvet Rawson Garpiner, LL.D, 
Complete in 1 vol., with 378 Illustrations, crown &vo, gilt top, 12s, * 
“Tbe illustrations are so admirably chosen, so well reproduced, and so 
numerous, that they place the book in a class by itself among handbooks of 
English history. There is absolutely no other single book which illustrates 
English History on so complete a scale and in such a small compass.”—Guardian, 


NEW FRAGMENTS. By John Tyndall, 


F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ConTENTS :—The Sabbath—Goethe’s “‘ Farbenlehre ’”’—Atoms, Molecules, and 
Ether Waves—Count Rumford—Louis Pasteur, his Life and Labours—The Rain- 
bow and its Congeners—Address delivered at the Birkbeck Institution on 
October 22nd, 1884—Thomas Young—Life in the Alps—About Common Water— 
Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle—On Unveiling the Statue of Thomas 
Carlyle—On the Origin, Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis—Old Alpine 
Jottings—A Morning on Alp Lusgen. 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Ser- 


geant-Surgeon to Charles II.: a Biographical Stady. By Surgeon-General 
Sir T. Lonemors, C.B., F.R.C.S., &c. With Portrait and Illustration, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


HALF-HOURS with the MILLIONAIRES; 


showing how much Harder it is to Spend a Million than to Make it. Edited 
by B. B, West. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NURSERY COMEDIES: a Collection of 


Little Plays for Children to Act. By Mrs, Hua Bett, Author of “* Chamber 
Comedies,” &. Crown 8vo, ls, 6d. 


A PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY COAT of 


TREVES, With an Account of its History and Authenticity, By Richarp 
F. Ciargr, 8.J. Crown yo, 4s, 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA: a Novel. 


By L. B. WatFrorp, New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
“ Mrs, Walford’s new novel deserves to be placed beside the best she has given 
us. Asa novel of character and situation it has not often been excelled in truth 
and felicity.”—Scotsman, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 359. 
1, The CORRESPONDENCE “‘of| 6. The ACTS of the PRIVY 


COUNT POZZO DI BORGO, 

2, RIDING and POLO. 

3. The LIFE and WRITINGS of 
DOLLINGER, 

4, SIDGWICK’S ELEMENTS of 


5. MEMOIRS of GENERAL MARBOT. 


COUNCIL. 

7. RODNEY and the NAVY of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

8 FROUDE’S CATHERINE of 
ARAGON, 

9, The FATE of the SUDAN. 

lu. The COMING ORISIS. 








Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — FEBRUARY. 


The THREE FATES, By F. Manion | “RUNAWAYE’S EYES.” A Shake- 
CrawForD. Chaps. 23-24 —— Note. By Professor Joun 
. HAaLEs. 
ADESERT FRUIT, By Grant ALLEN. 
ONE, TWO, THREE. By CwHarLes 


Consens Eanes MRS. JULIET. By Mrs, Aurrep W 
The SEALSKIN PURSE, An Incident Hunt. Chaps. 46, 

founded on Fact. By Louisa} AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By 

MOLESWORTH, AnpDREW Lana, 


An EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRIENDSHIP. By Miss I. A. 
TAYLOR 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS: AND BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 


C/ASAR.—GALLIC WAR. With Notes and 
: Vocabulary.—BOOK I. By Rev. A.S. ee 
M. 18mo, 1s. 64.—BOOKS II. and III. 
Rey, W. G. RurHerrorp, LL.D. 
IV. By C. Bryans, M.A. 1s. 61—BOOK 
By C. Corseck, M.A. 1s. 6d 
BOOK I. | 


CSAR.—DE BELLO CIVILI. 


With Notes and Vocabulary by MaALcoLe | 


Monytcomery. 1s, 6d. 


CICERO.—CATILINE ORATIONS. Eaited | 
2s. 6d 


by A. S. Wi1xrns, Litt.D. 


DE SENECTUTE. With Notes and | 


es by E. 8. Suucenuren, M.A. | 


SECOND Edited by J. E. 
B. Mayor, M.A. 3s. 
CICERO in HIS LETTERS. Edited by R. 
Y. Tyerext, Litt.D. 4s. 6d 


ESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS, 
With Notes and bi ~~ by Rev. H. M. 
Steruenson, M.A. 

DEMOSTHENES. DE ‘CORON A. Edited 
by B. Drake, M.A. Revised by E. S. SuHuck- 
BURGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Notes and 
Vocabulary, by Rev. Jonny Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 
A. 8S. WaLPoLe, M.A. Is. 6d. 

ION. soe by Rev. M. A. Bayriztp, M.A, 


MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 61. 


BACON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction 
and Notes by F. G. SELBY. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


MILTON. — L’ALLEGRO, IL  PEN- 
SEROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, 
&c. With Introduction and Notes by W. BELL, 
M.A. 1s. 9d. ; sewed, price 1s, 6d. 


COMUS. BytheSame. 1s.3d.; sewed, 1s. 


SAMSON AGONISTES. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by H.M. Percivat, M.A. 2s.; 
sewed, ls. 9d. 


THOMAS BROWNE.—RELIGIO 
MEDICI; LETTER to a FRIEND, &c.; and 
OHRISTIAN = Edited by W. A. GREEN- 


HILL, M.D. 
SCOTT.—The LAY of the LAST 
MINSTREL, and The LADY of the LAKE. With 


Introduction and Notes by F. T. Pauarave. Is, 


Sir 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTO 


ls. 64 tok | 











LATIN. 


HORACE.—ODES. BOOKS III. and IV. 
With Notes and Vocabularies by T. E. Pace, 
MA. Price 1s. 6d. each. 

HORACE.—The SATIRES. Edited by 
ARTAUR PaLmeER, M.A. 

Edited by Professor A. 8. 

Teap. 8vo, 53, 


EPISTLES. 
WILEINS. 

JUVENAL—XIII. SATIRES. Edited by 
E.G. Harpy, M.A. 5s. See ig by ALEXAN- 
per Lerperr, M.A., LL.D., 33. 6d. 

LIVY.—BOOK I. With Notes and Vocaba- 
lary by H. M. StEPHENsoN, M.A, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

BOOKS II. and III, Edited by the Same. 
Feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 

BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by M. ALFORD. (In the press, 


GREEK. 


EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 18mo, 
price ls. 6d. [In the press, 


HERODOTUS.—BOOK VII. Edited by 
Mrs. MontaGcu BuTLer. 3s, 6d. 
TALES from HERODOTUS. With 
a and Vocabulary by G. 8S, FarneE.t, M.A. 
8. . 


THUCYDIDES.—BOOK II. Edited by 
E. C. Marcuant, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


BOOK V. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 


“ENGLISH. 


SCOTT.—The LAY of the LAST MIN- 
STREL. With Introduction and Notes by 
G. H. Stuart, M.A..and E. H, Ex.iort, B.A., 
2s.; sewed, ls. 9d. Tatroduction and Canto I., 
9d., sewed. Cantos I. to III., and IV. to VL., 
1s, 3d. each.; sewed, Is. each, 
SHAKE SPEARE. With meteetnatien and 
Notes by K. Deicuton. Globe 
AS YOU LIKE IT.| The TEAST, 1s. 9d.; 
1s. 9d. ; sewed, 1s, 6d. sewed, ls. 6 
oe 94.5] sULIUSCHSAR. 18,94 ; 
HENRY V. "1s, 9d,;]| 5@*0d, 1s. 6d. 
sewed, ls. 6d. The MERCHANT of 
HAMLET, "Qs, 6d.; sewed, VENICK. Ils. 9d. ; 
sewed, ls, 
POPE, By Lesitiz SrerHen. ls. 6d.; 
sewed, ls. 
DRYDEN. By G. SarntssBury. Ils. 6d.; 


sewed, ls, 








SCHOOLS EXAMINATION, LONDON 
RS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


“ae a oo With Notes and 
b 
Ramis wae ee 
OVID.—FASTI. Edited by G. H. 
M.A. With Maps, 3s. 6d. y Hattay, 
PLAUTUS. Pip hes Edited by A. R, 
Ha.uivik, M.A. 33. 6 
TERENCE.  PHORMIO. Edited by Rey, 
= _” M.A.,and Rev. A. 8S. WALPOLE, M.A, 


VIRGIL.— HNEID. With Notes ang 
Vocabulary. BOOK I. By Rev. A. S. Watporg, 
M.A, 1s, 6d.—BOOKS II. and III. By 1, &° 
PaGE, M.A. 1s, 6d. each.—BOOK IV. By Rey, 
H. M. Strpuenson, M.A. 1s. 6d.—BOOK V. By 
Rev. A. Catvert, M. A. 1s, 6d.—BOOK VI, By 
T. E. Pacr, M.A. 1s, 64.—BUOK VII. By Rev, 
A. CaLverT, M.A. Is 61, 


THUCYDIDES.—BOOKS VI. and VIt. 
Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. With Map, 3a,6d, 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK 1. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A, & 
WaALpo tr, M.A.,, 1s. 6d. ft E. A. WELLS, M.A» 
1s, 6d.—BOOK II. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A 
1s, 64.—BOOK IV. By Rev. E. D. Stons, M.Ay 
1s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. 
NEW VOLUME, 

EXERCISES in GREEK SYNTAX. By 

Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. [Shortly, 


HISTORICAL LESSONS in ENGLISH 
SYNTAX. By L KEviyer, Ph.D. 62. [Shortly 


TENNYSON.—The COMING of ARTHUR, 
and The PassiNG of ARTHUR. By F. J, 
Rows, M.A. 2s, 


_ i? gaa By P. M. Wattace, 
[Immediately. 


— AYLMER’S FIELD. By W. T. Wess, 
M.A. 23. 
— ENOCH — By W. T. Wess, 
M.A. 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE (1560- 
1665). By GrorGE SalnTsBuRY. 7s. 6d. 


EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY  LITERA- 
TURE (1660-1780). By Epmunp GossE. 7s, 6d, 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the GERMAN | MOLIERE—LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Edited by G. F. 
LANGUAGE. Adapted from BrxaGeE.’s ‘‘ Deutsche Sprache,’’ by Emit FasnacuT. 18mo, ls. 


TrECHMANN, B.A., Ph.D. 3s. 6d. ‘ 
obe 8vo, 3s. 


FasnacutT. 18mo, ls, MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. With 
Answers and 1,000 Additional Examples for 
Exercise. By Rev. J. B. Loc a. bg A. 4s. 6d 
Part I., 2s.; Part i: 33.—KEY, 10s. 6d 

ARITHMETIO for BEGINNERS, A 8chool 
Class-Book of Commercial Arithmetic, By the 
Same. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d.—KEY, 8s. 6d 


A SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By the Same. 
18m, ls. ; with Answers, ls, 6d. 

PROGRESSIVE MATHEMATICAL EXER- 
CISES for HOME WORK. First Series. By A, 
T. Ricuarpson, M.A. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. 
By H. 8. Hatt, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A. 
BOO. K I, 1s.; BO OKS I. and II. 1s. ; 
BOOKS I.-IV., 3s. ; BOOKS III.-IV. 28.5 
IIl.-VI, 33.; BOOKS V.-VI. and XI. ; 
BOOKS 1.-VI. and XI., 4s. 6d. ; BOOK p.m es 
KEY to BOOKS I.-1V, "63. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. 
By H.S. Hatt, M.A., and 8S. R. Kyiaut, B.A. 
gs, 6d.; with ‘Answers, 4s, 64.—K EY, 83. 6d, 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES and EXAMI- 
NATION PAPERS. To accompany “ Elemen- 
tary Algebra.” Bythe Same, 23, 6d. 


HIGHER ALGEBRA. By the Same. 7s. 6d. 
—KEY. 10s. 6d. 


The ALGEBRA of CO-PLANAR VECTORS 
and TRIGONOMETRY. By R, B. Harwarp, 
M.A., F.R.S, Shortly, 


The ELEMENTS of SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By R. B. Haywarp, M.A., F.R.S. Globe 8vo, 3s, 


A TREATISE on the GEOMETRY of the 
CIRCLE and some EXTENSIONS to CONIO 
SECTIONS by the METHOD of eg ge 


bags stg tg nit al for BEGINNERS, as 
far as the Solati riangl By the Same, 
2s, 6d.— KEY, 6s, 6a, 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By 
the Same. 4s, 6d.—KEY, 8s. 6d, 

HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. By the 
Same, 43.61. Both Parts complete in 1 vo)., 7s. 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. Part I. 
MECHANICS of SOLIDS. BytheSame, 3s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES in PHYSICS. 
over 1,000 Problems, with Answers, 
Jones, B.Sc. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in HEAT, 
a and SOUND. Bythe Same. Globe 8vo, 
s. 6d. 


QUESTIONS and EXAMPLES on EX- 





Containing 
By D. K. 


EUCLID for BEGINNERS. Being an Intro- 
duction to existing Text-Books. By Rev. J. B. 
Lock, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Cuartzs 
Smitn, M.A. 4s, 6d,.—KEY, 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on ALGEBRA. By the 
Same. 7s, 6d.—KEY, 10s, 6d. 


DIVINITY. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. The Greek Text, 
with Introduction and Notes by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. Canon Mactgar. 18mo, ls. 6d, 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND. Bythe Same. 18mo, 6d. 

A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. 
Proctge and Rev. Canon MactEak. 18mo, 2s. 





London: MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


TION. By Wituiam J. McCLELLaND, M.A 


The ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOME- 
TRY. By Rawpon Levetr and O, Davison. 
6s, 6d. ; in Two Parts, 3s. 6d. each. 


The TRIGONOMETRY of ONE ANGLE. 
By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. 





PERIMENTAL PHYSICS: Sound, Light, Heat, 
Electricity, and Magnetism. By B. Lorwy. 
Feap. 8v0, 2s. 


A GRADUATED COURSE of NATURAL 
SCIENCE for ELEMENTARY and TECHNI- 
CAL SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By the Same. 
Part I., price 2s. Part 11., 23, 6d. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. New and 
Revised Edition, with Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 159th honsand, 

Also in Four Parts, with “Analysis,” 3s. each. Part I., 607-12€5; Part IL, 

1204-1553; Part III., 1540-1689; Part IV., 1660-1873, 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND for BEGINNERS. 
B. Buckitey. With Maps and Tables. Globe 8vo, 3s. 

An ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By H. R. Mitt, D.Sc. 3s, 6d. 
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